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Primary Goals 


for Teacher Education 


AA democratic social order demands 
of ils members constant adaptability 
fo a continuum of change, for each 


modified 


with each experience he meets, and 


individual personality — is 


in turn helps develop new situations 
Alert 


citizens of a society are those who 


requiring mutual interaction. 
think with facts, who analyze and 


interprel problems 


social awareness is a knowledge of 
social fact, preliminary to a definition 
of social problems which must neces 
sarily precede tentative hypotheses 


directed toward solution. 


Critical thinking requires an able 


use of the receptive skills of commun 


ication. The ability to listen carefully, 


and to understand accurately what is 


it requires also a basis of techniques 
and attitudes which makes possible 
satisfactory personal adjustment to 
other individuals and to the com 
munily, and ultimately proceeds to 
positive contributions to social prog 
ress. Fundamental to such compe 
lency are the mastery of such aca 
demic skills and vocational education 
as are of social functional value. But 
far more important, civic competency 
demands self-knowledge and desire 
for sel| improvement for personal 
competency, for only to the degree to 
which the individual capacities of 
each are developed and applied can 


the welfare of the group be improved. 


Teachers are both the subject and 


object of the educa 





upon sound bases of 
unbiased informa 
tion, and who pul 
into practice the so 
lutions which their 
reason dictates. 
Long years ago, 
the founding fathers 
charged this democ- 
racy with the re 
sponsibility of public 
education to insure 
an informed constil 
uency which would 
then be able to actu 
ale original basic 


governmental philos 





The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent dis- 
cussions of professional problems in education, and toward this 
end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training and 
experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in re publi- 
cation practice, in the belief that previously published material, 
however creditable, has already been made available to the pro- 


fessional public through its original publication. 


Nlanuscripts concerned with controversial issues are welcomed, | the 
with the express understanding that all such issues are published 


without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and do 
not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so expressed. 
At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse publication if 
in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author has violated 


standards of professional ethics or journalistic presentation. 


tive process. As ma 
ture citizens in a 
communily they rep 
| resent the successes 
and _ failures of a 
previous educational 
era in reaching its 
| goals; as teachers in 
| they 
seek to develop the 
skills and habits and 
attitudes which will 
| make it possible for 
the children of this 


classroom 











| decade to become 
the 


zenry of the next. 


competent citi- 








ophies, and imple- 
ment them toward the alleviation of 
changing social needs. The accepted 
goals of education include social 
awareness, critical thinking, and civic 
competency. None of these are simple 
goals, for all include within them 
contributory aims without which the 


major end cannot be realized. 


Social awareness demands a fund 
of content information as well as an 
understanding of the physical and 
social forces which shape events into 
a current mold; fact must be the es 
sence of interpretation. The proqress 
of scientific developments must be in- 
legrated with the knowledge of im 
proved skill in human relationships, 
if a true concept of social lag and its 


effects is to be reached. Paramount to 
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heard and what is read, is a_ basic 
demand prerequisile to the sound in 
of the 


mass of propaganda which floods 


terpretation and evaluation 
modern living. The selective skills of 
organization, the ability lo recoqnize 
inconsistencies and irrelevancies, and 
the ability to classify detail are prime 
necessities to a true reception of con 
tent which is transmitted by the 
spoken or written word. Logical rea 
soning and systematic judqments can 
proceed only from accurate reception 
and comprehension of basic factual 


content. 


Civic competency develops from 


the first two goals, and is in part ‘de 


pendent upon them. It requires social 


awareness and critical thinking, but 


The responsibility 
of teacher education is, therefore, {wo 
fold: it must recoqnize and fulfill the 
needs of prospective teachers for com 
petent living as adult members of a 
community, for the truly successful 
teacher is first of all a well-informed, 
emotionally poised, and socially com- 
petent citizen, who has also learned 
io understand and enjoy children; 
and it must provide the specific pro- 
fessional education which will pre- 
pare these future teachers to guide 
and stimulate America’s youth to meet 
successfully the continuing challenge 
of present and future social change. 

This issue of the JouRNAL reports 
the University of Chicago Teacher- 
Education Conference, 1945, to be 


concluded in the July JOURNAL. 
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Implications of runctional !ype 
Guricula for Teacher Iraining 


Horace |. Morse 


Director of the General College 


University of Minnesota 


General education for prospective 
teachers is a critical phase of curricu 
lar planning, for il shapes the cultural 
and civic understandings of future 
teachers as citizens. Dr. Morse has 
contributed significantly to this area 
of teacher-education, both in his ad 
ministrative capacity and in reported 
research. Among his most recent re 
ports are “The Education of War 
Workers and Returned Service Per 
sonnel,” a chapter in the Forty 
FourtH YEARBOOK o| the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
which is just off the press; and “Pro 
viding for Individual Differences in 
Teaching Study Skills,” in the Fir 
TEENTH YEARBOOK of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, pub- 
lished in 1944. | 


There is probably rather general 
agreement that prospective teachers 
need to integrate three types of prep- 


aration for maximum teaching ellici- 


ency. lhe first of 


these is in the sub- 
ject matter to be 
taught. There is no 
question but thal 
sound and compre- 
hensive preparation 
in the subject mat- 
ter itself is a prime 
requisite for the 
successtul teaching 


of that material to 





others. There is no 
substitute for this kind of training. A 
second type of preparation is in pro- 
fessional courses. These deal with 
various aspects of teaching with 
which the prospective teacher should 
be familiar, and capitalize upon edu- 
cational experimentation and experi- 


ence. 
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There is a third aspect which has 
been rather largely neglected until 
recent years. With the increasing 
complexity of living in modern soci- 
ety, the trend toward specialization 
and the attendant tragmentation of 
knowledge, the educational pattern 
has lost all semblance of unity. For 
some time educators have been con- 
cerned over this problem, and a num- 
ber of signilicant proposals have been 
made and experiments tried in the at- 
lempt to determine what essential 
knowledge. understandings, abilities, 
insights, and appreciations should be 
common to educated adults in modern 
democratic society. These common 
learnings have been designated by 
the term general education. 

In spite of a lack of agreement on 
the most eHective approach to general 
education, there is more general 
agreement as to its objectives. Gen. 
eral education should help the indi- 
vidual to Sain an awareness and un- 
derstanding of problems of contemp- 
orary living, the cultural, social, and 
lec hnologi« al heritage of his age, and 
to develop the ability to think critical. 
ly. to weigh basic human values, and 
to appreciate the produc ts of creative 
thought and expression. It should pre- 
pare him for effective participation in 
democratic sociely and at the same 
time stimulate and allow full s ope to 
his individual interests and talents. ? 
The teacher, as a prolessional educ 
cator, has a particular obligation to 


exemplily the principles of a broad 





'Bulletin of University of Minne- 
sota, Vol. XLVII, No. 28. July 19, 
1944, p. 8. 


and comprehensive general educ ation. 

There have been various approach- 
es to meet this problem of broadening 
one s preparation for teaching. In the 
Liberal Arts 


breadth has been attempted by en- 


traditional College 
lorcing sroup requirements for those 
who would go into upper divisions of 
prolessional schools. These group re- 
quirements usually embraced the na- 
tural sciences, the social sciences, 
[-nglish, and foreign language, and 
in a sense assured a measure of broad 
training. 

There was increasing dissatisfac- 
tion evidenced, however, because the 
introduc tory courses In these subjects 
vere rarely suitable to the real ob- 
jeclives of ceneral education. There- 
lore, new types of courses have been 
designed and are in operation in 
many institutions today. These gen- 
eral education courses usually are 
concerned with a broad overview of 
a subject matter field, and stress the 
relationships within an area and also 
the inter relationship of various fields 
of knowledge. The fundamental pur- 
pose of such courses is not to provide 
study introductory to more spec ialized 
work at a later time, but rather to 
Cive a comprehensive and meaningful 
orientation to a field of knowledge in 
the sense of broadening the student's 
horizon and stimulating continuing 
interests. 

Though there is naturally greal 
variation in courses set up for the 
primary purpose ot developing the 
values ol general education, there are 
by and large two divergent points of 
view which determine the principle 
of organization. The first is predicated 
on the assumption that since the pres- 
ent is a product of the past, an under- 
standing and appreciation of the cul- 
tural heritage and the contributions 
of the world’s oreal thinkers will best 
equip the student to take his place in 
modern society. The curriculum is 
therefore organized in terms of broad 
areas of subject matter, usually em- 
bracing some such divisions as the 
social sciences, the natural sciences 
and mathematics, and the humanities. 
An extreme example ol this point of 


view prevails in those curriculums, 
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such as al St. John's College, which 
are based upon the “hundred best 
books. lore representative are the 
programs of The College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the proposals 
made by the committee which drew 
up the Harvard report.~ 

The second point of view is predi- 
cated on the assumption that since 
there will be certain common activi- 
ties which young people will share as 
workers, citizens, and members olf 
home and family groups, as well as 
certain knowledge, insights, and abil- 
ities they will need as individuals, it 
should he the task of the school to 
prepare them for these activities and 
supply them with desirable learnings 
so that they may become effective 
members of democratic society. This 
type of program, centered on needs 
and interests, is sometimes referred to 
as a functional’ curriculum. 

This kind of program has been 
worked out for Stevens College, lor 
example, and the recent publication, 
A Design for General Education for 
the Armed Forces, follows this basis 
of organization.” This fundamental 
philosophy also underlies the curric 
ulum of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota. 

It might be pointed out in passing 
that the General College was set up 
lo provide a two-year terminal gener- 
that its 


function in teacher training is purely 


al education program and 
incidental. About one out of five stu- 
dents attending the College transter 
to the four-year colleges of the Uni 
versity, and of these a fairly large pro 
portion to the College of Education 
to prepare for tea hing. 

It is one thing to organize a pro- 
gram around the assumed needs of 
students and of adults in modern so- 
ciety; it is quite something else to 
make a scientific study of these needs 


and interests as a basis for curricu 





* General Education in a Free So 
ciety. Report of the Harvard Commit- 
lee. Cambridge. Mass. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1945. 

-American Council on Education. 
A Design for General Education for 


the Armed Forces, Washington, 1D. 
C., 1944. 
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lum building. For the General Col- 
lege, extensive research projects were 
undertaken to determine these basi 
needs and interests. These were re 
ferred to as the Adult Study and the 
Adolescent Study.4 The purpose ol 
the first was to determine the basic 
interests, attitudes, and activities of 
young people who had at one time or 
another attended the University of 
Minnesota; the purpose ol the second 
was to determine the basic needs and 
interests of the students enrolled in 
the General College, who were in 
many ways typical college freshmen 
and sophomores. 

As a result of these intensive stu 
dies, the curriculum of the college 
was reorganized in 1938 and was sel 
up in terms of broad areas, four of 
which were called Orientation areas 
and dealt with those human activities 
which were identifiable as group 
needs of young people: live others in 
terms ol subject matter areas, a 
knowledge of at least some of which 
was highly desirable for elective par 


The 


point of relerence, however, even in 


ticipation in modern society. 
the subject matter areas, was consist- 
ently the individual student, his ad- 
justment to current and future needs. 

The 


considers common problems in the 


vocational orientation area 
choice of an occupation, as a group 
exploratory project, followed up by 
individual investigation of job oppor- 
tunities and requirements. The stu- 
dent also cathers information about 
personal attributes desirable for suc 
cess in certain types of occupations, 
and considers his own qualilications 
on the basis of measured interests. 
Thus. through croup study and indi 
vidual counseling, the student may be 
enabled to make an intelligible and 
realistic occupational choice. 

The social-civic area deals with so 
cial relationships. Some of the courses 
in the area are organized in terms of 
modern and 


problems of society, 





‘Pace, C. Robert, They Went to 
College, Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1941. Williams, 
Cornelia. These We Teach, Minne- 
apolis. University of Minnesota Press, 
1945, 


others follow the logical organization 
ola particular subject, such as history 
or economics. lhe purpose common 
to all the courses is the providing of 
information, understandings, abilities 
and attitudes basic to effective partic- 
ipation in the civic responsibilities of 
democratic society. 

The home life orientation area pro 
vides systematic study of the factors 
which make for successful adjustment 
to home and family relationships, to- 
oether with an understanding of prob- 
lems and considerations in budgeting 
income, wise consumer practices, and 
practical aspects of child care and 
training. The individual orientation 
area stimulates consideration of val. 
ues in higher education, opportunities 
at the | iniversity for social as well as 
intellectual development, and stimu: 
lates the student to seek a consistently 
unitied pattern of development ac 
cording to his individual needs and 
interests. The idea underlying this 
area, in short, is to assist the student 
to formulate an intelligent and worth 
while philosophy of life. 

Anyone familiar with trends in 
general and experimental education 
will note that this principle of organ- 
ization of learning into © functional” 
areas has been recommended or tried 
at various times elsewhere. There is 
a rather striking similarity hetween 
the orientation areas of the General 
College and those recommended for 
the secondary schools by the Educa- 
The 


Commission proposed that the schools 


tional Policies Commission. 
should organize their objectives in the 
areas of (1) Self-realization, (2) 
Human relationships, (3) Economic 
elficienc vy. ( 1) Civic responsibility.® 
In addition to the orientation areas, 
the General College maintains a pro- 
cram ol five subject matter areas 
which draw their material from those 
aspects of the physical environment 
or cultural heritage with which edu- 
should be familiar. 


cated persons 


(Continued on paae I[11) 





Educational Policies Commission, 
The Purposes of Education in Amer 
ican Democracy, Washington, D.C.., 
1958. 
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EN OND I et PT A Me 


flrea Curricula 
In the tducation 


ot leachers 


J. Martin Hlotsche 


Dean of Instruction 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 


Dr. Klotsche received his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Wis 
consin, after having done earlier grac 
uate study at the University of Ne 
braska. He is active in educational 
and social studies associations, and 
has contributed publications to pro- 
fessional magazines devoted to his in 
terests, among which are the Wis 
consin Macazine oF History, Miss 
issippr VaLLeyY HistoricaL Review, 
and ScHOOL AND SOcIETY. 


Whether we deplore the fact or 
whether we rejoice in it, teachers col- 
leges will be under increasing pres- 
sure in the coming months to admit 
persons who do not 
intend to become 
teachers. In large 
part this is due to 
the not unexpected 
increase in college 
enrollments that 
has come with the 
end of the war. 
Actually we may 


experience in the 





next few years the 
same boom in high- 
er education that we witnessed on the 
secondary level twenty-live vears ago. 
The liberal educational opportunities 
offered to the G. I.'s plus the orowing 
realization on their part that their 
future professional advancement will 
depend in large measure upon their 
educational training will aid in stim- 
ulating a substantial increase in en- 
rollments in institutions of higher 
learning — an increase which teachers 
colleges are certain to share. So we 
can be reasonably certain that in the 


years in which a person receives a 


100 


general education — normally the first 
two years ol college education — an 
increasing |) large number of persons 
will be enrolling who will be inter- 
ested in prolessions other than that of 
teaching. This trend is certain to per- 
sist unless, of course, a particular 
teachers college should put itself on 
record as favoring the admission of 
only those persons who delinitely in- 


tend to teach 


There is much to be said for the 
notion that one should not discourage 
persons from entering a teachers col- 
lege even il they have not vel made a 
professional commitment in favor of 
teaching. For nol only are a large 
group of persons in every freshman 
class uncertain as to their professional 
future bul many such persons with 
proper suidance and counselling have 
in actual practice made excellent 
teachers. Had they been discouraged 
from entering a teachers college in 
the first place. the prolession would 
have been deprived of their valuable 
services. There should be, then, a 
caretul program of guidance to de- 
termine those people who are best 


qualitied to become teachers. 


Yet, there is an even broader ques- 
tion that must be considered when we 
discuss general education in relation 
to the training of teachers. That ques- 
tion is whether there really should be 
any difference between general edu- 
cation for teachers and general edu- 
cation for other persons. There is a 
growing realization in many proles- 
sional schools that while specializa- 


tion is absolutely essential, that a 


broad background in certain basic 
tields of understanding is quite as im- 
portant. In fact, the recent report of 
the Society for the Promotion of En- 
oineering Education recognizes the 
limitations of an exclusively techni- 
cal education and suggests that oreat- 
er attention be given in the education 
of future engineers to a number of 
subjects which are not directly re- 
lated to the prolession of engineering. 
Now the need for such a general ed. 
ucation would seem to be even greater 
in the profession of teaching for in 
the final analysis the teacher is more 
than a classroom personality; he or 
she is also (or should be) an active 
participant in the life of the communi- 
ty. Hence, general education should 
help to make a prospective teacher a 
well integrated part of the community 
in which he or she is likely to live as 
well as to give him or her the intel- 
lectual equipment to become a well 
qualified and successful teacher. M. 
r.. Haggerty in Lhe Academic Phase 
of the Curriculum” has this to Say: 
“Society has a right to expect a 
teacher to be if not the best, at least 
a dependable representative of mod- 
ern culture in the community in 


which he works and lives.” 


Some difficulties that are encount- 
ered in setting up a program olf gen- 
eral education for teachers especially 
if such a program does not follow the 


more traditional lines are these: 


|. There is the problem of trans- 
fer of credits to another institution. 
Often heavy penalties are attached to 
an experimental program of general 
education especially when a_ person 
transfers such a course to another in- 
more traditional 


stitution where a 


program ol general education has 


been in operation. 

2. Too many teachers still have too 
departmentalized a view about gen- 
eral education. Their own training 
Las often been specialized and they 
are inclined to conceive of education 
as designed to train specialists rather 
than as a means by which people can 
vain a better understanding of certain 

Continued on page 112) 
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Problems of Hecreaifing in 


De Se WER 


Teacher tducation Area Gurr 


Ih 


J. Monroe Hughes 


Dean of the School of Education 


A] , « . 
Northwestern [ niversity 


In September, 1945, the School of 
Education of Northwestern (/niversi- 
ty pul into effect a new four-year pro 
gram for under graduates preparing to 
teach in elementary and secondary 
schools. The plan was the culmina- 
lion of co-operative organization with 
the College of Liberal Arts, and pro- 
poses a practical integration o} liberal 
education, professional education, and 
contenl education in subject malter 
teaching fields. 

Dr. Hughes has prepared a detailed 
account of the objectives and admin 
istration of the new plan, how some 
of the problems have been met, and 
revisions which now appear to be de- 
sirable. 

Dean Hughes completed his qrad 
uate study at Columbia University 
and the University of Minnesota. He 
has published widely in the fields of 
administration and 
teacher-education. 


supervision in 


Those of us who are concerned 
with teacher education in universities 
are impressed by the pronounced 
tendency for such 
institutions to or- 


ganize_ their pro- 


grams around ‘ are- 


as. The 


not new. In 


trend is 
fact, 
the findings of the 
National Survey of 
the Education of 
Teachers issued in 
1935, clearly point 
to the 


some such type of 


To 


need for 





that 


from 


organization. quote 


study: 


“Curricula for teachers should be 
largely prescribed, the prescriptions 
differing in terms of the different 
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positions lor which the teachers are 


preparing. 
Il it is acc epled that a teacher edu- 
cation program should be prescribed, 
then it must be granted that the less 
segmentation in the program the bet- 
ter, because segmentation can lead to 
large scale omissions and_ to many 


repetitions. | he Survey further point- 


ed out that “only about one-third of 


the teachers from teachers colleges, 
colleges, and universities in 1931-32, 
had had work in fine arts, either in 
and that 


“in which teachers 


high school or in college,” 
this is an area 
need to be well informed” — one 
“destined to become increasingly im- 
portant in the creative use of leisure 
time for increasing numbers of per- 
sons. Fine arts was only one ol the 
characteristic ol 


Nagrant Omissions 


many segmented programs. 


literature on teacher education in 
universities, issued since the National 
Survey, is emphatic in advocating 
that curriculums be organized around 
areas of study, each area encompass- 
ing related knowledges and under- 
standings in broad, general lields. 

The reasons for adopting area or- 
ganization are manilold. A quotation 
from the Harvard Committee Report 
(p. 354) indicates some of these rea- 
sons and suggests what is meant by 
in a teacher preparation 


an area 


program: 


“Our conclusion. then. is that the 


aim of education should be to pre- 
pare an individual to become an 
expert both in some particular vo- 
cation or art and in the gentle art 
of the free man and the citizen. 
Thus the two kinds of education 


once given separately to different 
social classes must be given to all 
alike.” 

Thus the report stresses the need for 
two kinds of training — one leading 
lo spec ialization in education and the 
other leading to the building of value 
judgments. The Report divides liber 
alism in education, or thal phase ot 
education which is devoted to build- 
ing value judgments, into three areas 
— the humanities, the social sciences, 
end mathematics and science. Lines 
ol reasoning similar to those advanced 
by the Harvard Report were followed 
in developing the well-known B.A. 
program of the College of Liberal 
Arts at Northwestern which prec eded 
the Harvard Report and which was 
inaugurated in the fall of 1944. It 
made possible the teacher education 
program in the School of Education 
which was commenced in the fall of 
19045. 

Major factors which are influenc- 
ing universities to adopt the area 
curriculum pattern include: one, a 
orowing realization of a need for stu- 
dents at all levels to have continuing 
association with those areas in which 
value judgments are of prime import- 
ance; two, an awakening to the fact 
that, if all American citizens are to 
receive training in these value-judg- 
ment areas, at least 80 per cent must 
receive such instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools. This instruc- 
tion can be adequately given only by 
teachers whose training al the higher 
level can include study in value- 
judgment fields: and three, the rec- 
ognition that a four year curriculum 
cannot be either complete or unilied 
the the old 


course-credit system. Or, to state this 


within framework of 
last ditlerently, an appreciation of the 
fact that a four year planned area 
curriculum is much superior to a seg- 
mented one made up of an accumula- 


tion of 180 course-hours of credit. 


Reasons for moving in the direction 
of area organization may seem obvi- 
ous and since, as has been pointed 
out. eminent scholars have been ad- 
vocating such a plan for many years, 
one may question the tardiness with 


which this type olf organization has 
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been developed. There are, of course, 
many obstacles to any fundamental 
change away from the curriculum 
built on the traditional course-credit 
plan. Many of these are technical and 
involve practical problems which are 
local and which can be solved by 
careful application. The fact, for in- 
stance, that the area organization is 
more expensive is a deterrent to its 
widespread rapid acceptance. This is 
particularly true when the plan in- 
cludes, as it does at Northwestern, 
assigning teaching in many of the 
units to a group of professors who 
represent various interests and spe- 
cialties and who work co-operatively. 
Another, and very serious, impedi- 
ment to rapid progress toward area 
organization is involved in the prob- 
lem of meeting state teaching require- 


ments. 


It is the righttul prerogative of each 
state department of education to de- 
termine the standards of training it 
expects from its teachers, and justly 
so. It is an important function which 
the state should not relinquish. How- 
ever, since state legislatures, or state 
departments of education, must ulti- 
mately pass upon these teaching re 
quirements, they frequently lag some- 
what behind the best thinking of spe- 
cialists in the educational field. The 
lag is partly due, also, of course, to 
the fact that when the need _ for 
change is accepted the process for el- 
lecting the change is slow and in- 


volved. 


State departments of education 
commonly specify their teacher train- 
ing requirements in terms of courses 
and credits. This, to begin with, pre- 
sents a difficulty when one attempts 
to interpolate an area program, which 
is defined in units and blocks of time. 
and which strives toward the acqui- 
sition of skills and understandings, 
and the building of many competen- 
cies, into a pattern foreign to its or- 
ganization. The translation, however. 
cannot be avoided. A start is made 
when one remembers that universities 
and state certilicating bodies are both 
striving toward the same end, both 


want the best training available for 
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the teachers of children in the ele- 
mentary and sec ondary schools. It is 
possible for both groups to meet on 
common ground, to work co-operative- 
ly in developing a teacher education 
program, and to agree on common cri- 
teria tor judging it. 

Adoption of the new teacher edu. 
cation program al Northwestern was 
prec eded by carelul study and plan- 
ning on the part ol the faculty. As 
the plan progressed, the State [epart- 
ment of Education co-operated ac- 
lively in this planning and advised 
concerning details which would re 
sult in a program consistent with state 
standards. Since there is no discrep- 
ancy between the aims of the State 
Department of Education and_ the 
School of Education, it was not dilli- 
cult to agree on a program lor the 
training of teachers which is unilied 
and complete and which, at the same 
time, meets the state teaching require- 
ments. 

The entire four year undergraduate 
teacher education program is organ 
ized into sixteen blocks or units, each 
with a delinite need to fullill. If one 
accepts the assumptions basic to each 
of the units, then the validity of the 
organization fs sound. The seven 
units in liberal education, offered in 
the College of Liberal Arts as inte- 
orated units, are organized to fullill 
needs common to all students. These 
stress the achievement of value-judg 
ment. For example, it is assumed that 
all well-educated men and women 
should be ac quainted with the princi 
ple systems of thought that have been 
devised to unily and explain the 
world of ideas and the actions of men, 
and with the satisfactions to be ob 
tained from an appreciation ol musi 
and the graphic and plastic arts. A 
unit — Unit Nine —which is one 
fourth of the junior vear and which is 
devoted to philosophical ideas and to 
works of art. is designated as the 
block of time which should wholly be 
devoted to a realization of this as 
sumption. 

Five units in the program provide 
lor specialization. These are made up 
of individual courses of the type fol 


lowed in the old programs and vary 


with the student's protessional objec. 
tive. 

The remaining four units in the 
program are devoted to a prolessional 
sequence and are included in all the 
programs of teachers in preparation. 
The professional sequence begins in 
the freshman vear with an integrated 
unit called “An Introduction to Per. 
sonal and Professional Development.” 
In the sophomore year, a year's block 
ol study is built around Education 
in American Lile and includes His. 
tory of American Lile and (sovern- 
ment: Education in American Life 
and So iological Backgrounds to 
American Education. The prolession. 
al sequence in the junior year empha. 
sizes the educative process and in the 
senior year if provides opportunity to 
apply educational knowledge and un- 
derstandings through study and ex. 
perience in ae tual public school class. 
room situations. 

lt is very practical and challenging 


lor a lniversity to work in close Co- 


operation with the local state educa- | 


tion department in developing a new 
teacher education program which 
will, among other things, satisly the 
standards desired by the state. How- 
ever, this does not solve all of the 
problems. No university, for instance, 
is local. Even state universities are 
national institutions since they train 
students for prolessional service in all 
states. Teachers, therefore, eminently 
prepared lo meet teaching require- 
ments in one state, may not meet the 
requirements of other states. This pre- 
sents a serious problem. Often differ. 
ences in state requirements are minor 
and involve such small items as one 
semester hour of credit more for teach 
ing ina parts ular subject-tield in one 
state than in another. Under the old | 
course-credil system selection ol 
courses might be juggled to satisly 
this type of requirement. Under the 
area organization, however, no such 
juggling is possible. Further, — the 
blocks of study cannot be organized 
to meet all the maximums in every 
stale. 

Inasmuch as the state departments 
of education and teacher training 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Biarritz, France 


The accompanying article was writ 
ten for the JoURNAL while Dr. Grin 
nell was in France, in the Gl Uni 
versily al Biarritz. It is a fit accomp 
animent to the civilian conference on 
teacher education, for Dean Grinnell 
presents a stimulating description of 
the spirul of the veteran who returns 
to participate in teacher — or general 
— education. 

Since this manuscripl was pre 
pared, Chie} Grinnell has himsel| re 
turned to civilian status, and has re 
sumed actively his posilion as Dean 
of Instruction o| Indiana State Teach 
ers College. 


| stood in a light drizzle halfway 
down the line of G.L.’s outside the 
| utetia Theatre. The crowd from the 
first’ show poured out and flowed 
eS the little 


French street. 


dow 1} 


“Is it worth wait- 
for?” asked a 
lad in front of me. 

“No — not alter 
like last 


answered 


ing 


a show 
nights, 
an anonymous lig 
ure swathed in a 
slicker. 

Tonight's show was a swilt mov- 
murder 


ing, sophisticated mystery; 


last night's was Our Vines Have 


Tender Grapes. And therein lies a 


tale, as the romancer would Say, a 
tale of truth and a Oross error. 

The truth is that servicemen like 
the forthright and the sincere. | saw 
“Our Vines Have Tender Cjrapes— 
with them here in France at Biarritz 
American | iniversity and | know how 
much it moved them. Over and over 
| have rejoiced in their quick, sure 
appreciation of the senuine were it 
ever so simple and of the beautiful 


were it ever so obscured. 
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The gross error is the assumption 
that they cannot take art or truth, 
thal they Hourish instead on slick, 
dressy comedy and on rapid fire, un 
real adventure tales. You should hear 
them groan and hoot at the phoney. 
On the other hand I have known a 
thousand of them to be as quiet as a 
chur hvard when they were listen- 
ing to a young Basque soprano sing 
ing an old lullaby. or to Eugene | izt. 
the soldier pianist, playing Chopin. 
have watched close pac ked crowds 
giving rapt attention to speeches in 
halting English on matters of world 
importance. Yet they can be so nosy 
in their contempt for the cheap, the 
mawkish, the phoney that the more 
restrained must resign themselves to 


hearing only parts of the perlormanc e. 


All of which brings me to the cen- 
tral thesis. The servicemen who come 
to Biarritz American University, and 
by inference those who go to colleges 
and Universities at home, are not a 
rip-roaring gang of chronic numb- 
pates who can't be expec ted to be in- 
terested in artistic, intellectual, or 
spiritual learning. Far from it they 
are more able than their teen-age 
brothers and sisters back home (or, 
for that matter, the ceneration ahead 
of them) 


sound judgments, and to tackle knot- 


to discern truth, to make 


ly problems. The American proltessors 


who have worked with them here 
have found in this assurance for the 


future. 


College administrators and facul- 
ties have too often believed the car- 
toons and jokes about the sad sacks 
and worried about what was to hap- 
pen to their college standards when 
the barbarians descended upon them. 

They Biarritz 


descended upon 


American | niversity several months 
ago — these uniformed students of a 
restive army awaiting redeployment. 


Nlany 


that they had their lingers crossed. 


B. A.U. prolessors admitted 


Soon they were enquiring af dinner 
tables if their exe iting experience had 
been duplicated by their associates. 
Were others linding these G.l.’s so 
interested in the work and so appre- 
ciative that the prolessors had to work 
harder than they did back home? 
Were the boys hanging around alter 
class to argue and to ask questions ? 
Was the class likely to be having an 
informal panel when the prolessor got 


there ? 


Were 


those of 


their curriculum choices 
men who feared effort or 
avoided what back home are too often 
called “sissy interests like art and 
literature? The first classes to be filled 
were in art and music. Philosophy 
Was popular and psychology boomed. 
In hordes they tackled language. They 
showed little disposition to feel about 
for snap courses. They walked the 
streets the first evenings to work off 
nervous strain so they could go back 


Unlike 


lreshmen have known back home, 


to concentrate again. many 
when they found the disciplines of 
study were hard to regain, they didn't 
shrug their shoulders and go out toa 
tavern. They looked for someone to 
tell them how to do it or they buckled 
into the problem alone and experi- 
mentally. Among four thousand stu- 
dents there were few who did not ac- 
cept the challenge and plow ahead 


as they had in combat. 


What are the main characteristics 
of these G.I. college men of ours? | 
shall try to be brief. I can't promise 
to be dispassionate. lt happens that I 
am liercely proud of what they are 
and what they have proved here far 
from home at a University in one of 


the choice playgrounds of the world. 


A popular supposition was that the 
(.1 released from duties in camp or 
city and sent to Biarritz to the uni- 
versily would make a long holiday of 
it. Such was far from the case. Those 
who elected to come revealed their 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The Contribution of the 
Speech Re-education biinic to 
Jeacher Preparation 


F Lincoln 0. Holmes 


Head of the Department of Speech 


Illinois State Normal University 


Normal, 


The problem of speech correction 
for college students is a major concern 
in developing personal adequacy for 
future teachers. Mr. Holmes explains 
some of the procedures by which im 
provement is effected in the speech 
correction clinic conducted under his 
direction at Illinois State Normal. 


Obviously, a Speech Re-education 
Clinic exists for the purpose of pro- 
viding diagnostic and re-education 
services for persons with detective 
speech. Speech is classilied as defec- 
tive when it interferes with communi- 
cation, attracts unfavorable attention 
to the speaker, or when it causes the 
speaker to become socially malad- 
justed. 

Ideally, a Speech Re-education 
Clinic involves suitable quarters, a 
minimum of equipment, and a director 
qualified to diagnose defective speech, 
to plan a program of re-education, 
and to give speech re-education les- 
sons to children, adolescents, and to 
adults. 

The Speech Re-education Clinic at 
Hlinois State Normal University was 
established to provide re-education 
services for children in our training 
schools and for our college students. 
During summers speech re-education 
services have been provided for chil- 
den living in the general area. 

In discussing the contribution of 
the Speech Re-education Clinic to 


teacher preparation four topics will be 
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Illinois 


developed: (1) Service for the stu- 
dent preparing to teach: (2) Services 
for pupils in training school and in 
alliliated schools; (3) Odut-patient 
service: (4) The speech re-education 
clinic. 

In 1935 the Faculty at Illinois State 
Normal University approved the in- 
troduction of a two-credit one semes- 
ter course in Fundamentals of Speech 
to be required of all students in 4-year 
curricula. During the two semesters of 
1935-36 and the first semester of 1936- 
37 limited Speech Re-education serv- 
ices were provided for college stu- 
dents. These cases were usually re- 
ported by classroom teachers or by 
other teachers serving as critics of stu- 
dent teaching. At the end of three 
semesters of experience with Funda- 
mentals of Spee h the four members 
of the Speech Stall agreed that satis- 
factory habits of voice and diction for 
many of the students enrolled in that 
course were not being achieved. After 
considerable exploration, the proced 
ure of giving incompletes to these stu 
dents and requiring each of them to 
report to a Speech Clinic Section, 
meeting one hour a week, was adopt- 
ed. These students could be contin- 
ued in these Clinic Sections two se- 
mesters, if necessary, without the in- 
complete becoming a failure. When 
the student mastered his problem 
sulliciently to satisty our standards, he 


was referred to the teacher who had 


reported him for a check up. If his 
progress seemed adequate, he was eX. 


cused. Under this procedure more 


than half of the students were ex. | 


cused from the Clinic Section by the 
end of their first semester. No One 
was judged to have made such Poor 
progress that he was given a failure 
although many students withdrawing 
from school received failures because 
they did not clear their incompletes 
An attempt was made to place stu- 
dents with similar deviations in the 
same Clinic Sections. In many in- 


stances this procedure could not he 


; 
followed because of the problem al 


programming. 

During the school year ot 1941-4) 
the faculty adopted a revised Core 
Curriculum program. This course re- 
organization changed Fundamentals 
of Speech from a_ two-credit to a 
three-credit course and moved it into 
the sophomore vear. Previous to this 
change, the [Department of Speech 
had recommended _ the giving of 
Speech lJsage Tests to all new stu- 
dents with those in need of Speech 
Re-education Service being given thal 
help before they were allowed to en- 
roll in Fundamentals of Speech 
When the change in Freshman year 
load was approved, the proposal to 
introduce Speech sage Tests was 
submitted and approved. The fresh. 
men and transfer students entering 
the college in September 1942 were 
required to take the Speech Usage 
Test. During registration these stu- 
dents were assigned specilic times to 
report for their tests. The testing peri 
od was concentrated during the firs 
two weeks of regular class meetings. 
Students reported to a_ preparation 
room where they filled out a Speech 
LJsage Test (Questionnaire providing 
some pertinent information about the 
student and his speech experience. He 
selected from among five topics one 
upon which he prepared a short talk 
of about two minutes in length, and 
prepared to read one of five para 
sraphs presented ona mimeographed 
sheet. When he was ready, he wa’ 
sent to a classroom where a membet 
of the Speech faculty talked with him 


and heard him speak and read. The 
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teacher filled out a sheet or card on 
which was indicated his reactions to 
the student s phonatory and articula- 
tory habits and general adjustment to 
the speaking and reading situation. II 
the student s speec h was delective or 
sub-standard, he was told of his devi 
ations and was asked to consult the 
bulletin board for his assignment to 
a Speec lL Clinic Section. If his speech 
indicated slight deviations which 
could readily be remedied in his sub- 
sequent course in Fundamentals of 
Speech he was informed of the devi- 
ations so that he might give some at- 
tention to them prior to taking his 
required speech course. The principal 
criterion for asking the student to re- 


port for a clinical assignment has 
been: Would this student be handi 
capped by his speech deviation while 


taking Fundamentals of Speech? 


In 1942, twenty and eight-tenths 
per cent of the freshmen entering in 
September were judged to have devi- 
ations in speech sullicient to handicap 
them in Fundamentals of Speech. 
These students were classilied into 
(1) “ss” devia- 


tions; (2) nasalized speech; (3) voice 


four major groups: 


deviations resulting from a hypertense 
condition of the laryngeal muscula- 
ture: and (4) a miscellaneous group 
made up of other substitutions and 
lack of variety. The Speech Clinic 
Sections were limited. in size to ten 
or less. Three of the faculty were each 
responsible for working with two or 
more of these Clinic Sections. More 
than half of these students were ex- 
cused from their Clinical Section as- 
signments by the end of the semester. 
In 1943, about twenty-one per cent of 
the beginning freshmen were judged 
to need clinical help. The procedure 
in setting up the various sections was 
1042 and a 


proportional number was excused by 


similar to that used in 


the end of the first semester. 


In 1944, the proportion selected for 
clinical help dropped to slightly un- 
der sixteen per cent. From among 
1044, 


been continued in the clinic group of 


those assigned in four have 


this year. 


In 1945, about seventeen and seven- 
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One of the trends in educa 
tion today is the increasing em 
phasis placed on the treatment 
of the handicapped child. The 
need for early diagnosis of diffi 
culties and the development of 
educational procedures that 
meet the requirements of these 
children is commanding more 
and Increased 
appropriations of public funds 
alltest to a growing public reali 
zation that facilities and trained 
personnel should be provided 
for those, who for some reason, 


more altention. 


are unable to make satisfactory 
progress in the usual school sit 
uation or 


who cannol do sO 


without special aid. 


The result has been a qrow 
ing demand for trained teachers 
in a number of special fields 
such as sight saving, speech re- 
education, education of the 


mentally deficient, remedial 
reading, and others. Placement 
ollicers report the demand for 
these specialists far exceeds the 
supply. In addition, there is 
qreal need for all teachers to be 
trained so they are sensitive to 
and appreciate the problems of 
child. very 
teacher should be able to recoqg- 
nize when the services of spe 


the exceptional 


cialists are needed, should know 
what resources may be drawn 
upon when help is needed and 
what procedures may be safely 
atlempted on the teacher's own 
responsibility. To meet this need 
a number of teachers colleges 
have been adjusting their cur- 
ricula and experimenting with 
various types of clinics as agen 
cies of teacher preparation. 
These clinics have been estab 
lished to serve as centers where 
the services of trained specialists 
are provided for the handi- 
capped and, at the same time, 
have been organized so_ that 
they furnish a training ground 
for teachers. Two such clinics 
are described in the accompany 
ing articles, with special refer 
ence to the correlation with 
teacher training programs. 


Romeo M. ZuLaur 
Dean of Faculties 


Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College 








tenths per cent ol the entering fresh 
men were assigned for clinical help. 


With a total of 


signed to Speech Clinic Sections this 


seventy-seven as 


year, eight sections were set up to ac 
commodate sixteen “‘s” cases, sixteen 


nasalized speech cases: thirty live 


voice Cases, and ten mis¢ ellaneous. 


Some ol these students will be ex 
cused within a lew weeks. Some of 
the more extreme cases will continue 
to work on their problems throughout 
the second semester and it is likely 
that some will have to continue work 
into next year. If instruction in Clinic 
Sections is inadequate, arrangements 
will be made, as has been the case in 
the past, for individualized help. In 
lact. three of the cases for this semes- 
ler require individualized help from 


the start. 


One of the shortcomings of our 
Speech Re-education Clinic service is 
the lack of an adequate follow-up 
program. luring the period in which 
the student is receiving clinical help 
on his speech there is competition he- 
tween the old, unacceptable habits of 
voice production and pronunciation 
and the new acceptable habits. The 
student has to be motivated to retain 
whatever progress he has made for 
he must continue to check up on his 
own speech for a long time after les- 
sons are discontinued. Sometimes the 
old habits gel the better of the strug 
sle and the new habits are dis- 
placed. As a means of maintaining 
continued attention to his speech, 
provision should be made for a check- 
up on the speech students while they 
are engaged in student teaching. If 
they need further help, arrangements 
should be made so that they may re- 
ceive it. 

The objective of the Speech Re-ed- 
ucation Clinic for college students is 
acceptable speech. To achieve this 


goal procedures must be followed 
which discover the students in need 
of help. arrangements musl be made 
lor speech re-education lessons, and 
the student must be motivated to 
make an eltfort to retain acceptable 
habits of voice and diction. Some by- 


products of this Speech Clinic Service 
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seem to result. Apparently our stu- 


dents have learned to appreciate good 


speech and are more familiar with its 
characteristics. Also, students have 
learned of obstacles to educational 
progress, such as defective speech, 
and that special problems need spe- 
cial remedies. The establishment of 
a clinic of any kind to deal with a 
problem directs the attention of stu- 
dents to a scientilic procedure. The 
existence of a Speech Re-education 
Clinic which works with college stu- 
dents on their speech calls attention 
to an elementary and secondary 
school problem and directs attention 


to a method of solving problems. 


Another by-product should be a 
more objective attitude toward prob- 
lems. This is a very desirable trait in 
a teacher. Clinical! proc edures ac- 
quaint students with problems and 


methods of solving the problems. 


The provision of speech re-educa- 
tion services for children in training 
schools and in affiliated schools serves 
also to attract the attention of pros- 
pective teachers to problems which 
obstruct the educational process. By 
being exposed to the work of a 
Speech Re-education Clinic they 
learn that speech is a composite of 
habits which may be affected in their 
formation by structure, physical skill, 
sensory discrimination, the model 
copied, and the social adjustment of 
the person. They also learn that the 
deviations in speech arising from such 
causes can be ameliorated by speech 
rehabilitation procedures. The class- 
room teacher for the elementary 
school can learn through course re- 
quirements, such as one in Methods 
of Speech Re-education for Phona- 
tory and Articulatory Deviations, 
which is required of all our students 
pursuing the Elementary Curriculum. 
and through observation of clinical 
procedures, her responsibility for the 
speech of her pupils either through 
helping them directly or referring 
them to a specially educated Spee h 
Correctionist. 

The Speech Re-education Clinic in 
dealing directly with speech devia- 


tions emphasizes child-centered edu- 
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cation. Consequently, in addition to 
its utility in removing obstacles from 
the educational process, the speech 
clinic directs that process into an ac- 
ceptable path. 

Teachers educated in a_ teachers 
college which emphasizes community 
service are better qualilied lo help 
any school approach its educational 
soal. The Spee h Re-education Clinic 
contributes to community service by 
providing diagnostic services for chil- 
dren with delective speech from sur 
rounding communities and outlining 
a re-education pro¢ edure to be ap- 
plied by the parents or teacher or 
both. By this means the clinic helps 
teachers in service to fullil education 
al objectives and to learn that speec h 
problems are usually remedial. Also 
the Spee h Clinic provides a link be 
tween the teacher in service, the 
teachers in training, and the teachers 


of teac hers. 


Part of our out-patient service has 
been given in diagnosing and giving 
speech lessons te children who have 
had lip and palate operations and to 
those who have cerebral palsy for the 
University of Hlinois Division of Serv 
ices tor Crippled Children. This col 
laboration has given students an op 
portunity to see the more severe ar 
ticulatory and phonatory deviations 
and it calls attention to means ol 
overcoming severe obstacles to the 
educational process. 

The quarters of the Speech Re 
Clini provide 


ample room for the rece plion of cases, 


education should 
rooms tor diagnosis, audiometric test- 
ing, and practice rooms for individual 
work. Facilities tor recording the 
speech of those receiving spee h les 
sons should be available with suita 
ble arrangements for filing rec ordings. 
The working area should be such thal 
students can visit the clinic and ob 
serve all phases of its work. Since this 
clinic provides  speec h re-education 
services for children in the kinder 
garten and in the elementary orades, 
it should have an attractive playroom 
for children waiting for lessons and 
the practice rooms furnished for chil 


dren should be attrac tively decorated. 


At the best, working on a speech 
problem is tedious enough in itself; 
consequently, the clinic should be as 
attractive as possible. This will serve 
three purposes: children will not dis- 
like coming to it for speech lessons: 
students will want to visit it frequent- 
lv: the supervisor of speec h re-educa- 
tion will be proud of his working area 


and will welcome visitors. 


lhe minimum of equipmen|l lor a 
speech re-education clinic should in- 
clude a diagnostic pure-tone audio- 
meter, a recording machine, and aux- 
iliary playback equipment. For cer- 
lain types of voice and rhythm cases 
a polygraph for recording breathing 


movements would be helpful. 


The director of the clinic has to be 
qualilied as a diagnostician and as a 
planner of individual re-education 
programs. As has been stated earlier. 
he should be able to give speech les- 
sons to anyone with defective speech. 
A sure way to check his qualilications 
is to check on the ly pe of member- 
ship he holds in the American Speech 
Correction Association. Those who 
have qualilied as Clinical or Profes- 
sional members should have the qual- 


itications tor such services. 


This discussion has been restricted 
to the use ol the Spee h Re-education 
Clinic in the preparation of the class- 
room teacher. In the education of the 
teacher of the ex¢ eptional child, the 
clinic is very helpful. In the education 
of Speech Correctionists, the Speech 
Re-education Clinic — is indispens- 
able. 

Does the teacher preparation insti- 
tution need a Speech Re education 
Clinic? Is good speec h essential to a 
well-prepared teacher? Do any stu- 
dents who are preparing to be teach- 
ers have defective or substandard 
spee h? Should teachers be taught to 
recognize problems interfering with 
educational procedures ? Should 
teachers learn the most elective way 
of remedying problems which obstruct 
the educational process / If the answer 
lo the above question is “Yes!” every 
ieacher education institution needs a 
Spee h Re-education Clinic. 
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~The function of the Reading 
Clinic in Teacher tducafion 


Bernardine G. Schmidt 


Supervisor of Remedial Reading and Sight (Conservation 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The improvemenl of basic skills 
and the development o| critical and 
evaluative reading are contributions 
of a reading clinic to a self improve- 
ment program for prospective teach 
ers, which helps make more ellective 
other phases of their general educa 
tion. In addition, such a clinic trains 
teachers, clinicians, and supervisors 
in a situation which makes possible 
student observation, discussion, and 
supervised practice. The following ar 
ticle describes the way in which one 
reading clinic meets this dual fune 
lion. 

Miss Schmidt early 
graduate study at De Paul Universi 
ly, and received her Ph. D. from 
Northwestern. She is in charge of re 
medial reading, sight conservation, 


completed 


and psychological services in the Spe 


cial Education Clinics of Indiana 


State. 


A teacher education program serves 
a two-fold function: (1) the self 
improvement olf students in training: 
and (2) the prolessional training in 
the application of 
specilic skills and 
techniques, and the 
acquisition of in- 
Fac h 


phase of such a 


formation. 
program musl he 
evaluated against 
its contribution to 
either or both of 
these functions. 


The Reading 


Clinic in general education is charged 





with the duty of the improvement of 
reading skills to the point of compara- 
bility with the highest level of gener- 
al ability of each student: the efficient 


discharge of this responsibility is nec- 
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essarily a contribution to the self-im 
provement function of either teacher 
or ceneral education. Maximal read 
ing skill increases the meaningtul sig 
nilicance of the broad cultural back 
eround which makes up so large a 
part of a general, or liberal, education. 
In addition, improvement in basic 
skills of the comprehension of printed 
language lreqently salvages for com- 
petency the college student of sood 
mental ability but delicient reading 
achievement. From the self improve- 
ment function. the Reading Clinic 
can be considered of value if it helps 
each student to read at a level of effi 
ciency comparable to his mental abil 
ity so that he may obtain the fullest 
value from his formal college educa 
tion, and vet have the leisure to par- 
ticipate in the social activities which 


balance « ollegiate liv ing. 


In teacher education, resources for 
chservation and demonstration are a 
requisite part of a training program. 
lhe laboratory school should serve 
as a model of pupil personnel serv- 
ices, the administration of suidance 
procedures, and the use of such co- 
operating agencies as contribute to 
the best welfare of the children en- 
rolled in the school. The contribution 
which a Reading Clinic can make to 
such training school facilities is an- 
other service which it ollers to the 
training of teachers. 

Probably the most obvious contri- 
bution is the speciltic 
teachers in the application of clinical 
techniques, and the diagnostic and 
remedial measures to be adapted to 
needs. The 


room and_ individual 


training olf 


Reading Clini: prepares classroom 
teachers to utilize group proce edures, 
and to interpret specialized diagnoses 
and recommendations. Clinicians are 
trained for special remedial instruc 
tion in schools and clinics, and super- 
visors prepare to undertake the ad 
ministration and supervision of read 
ing in unit buildings, school systems. 
and in residential schools and institu- 


tions. 


Finally. and least obvious but none 
the less important in the on-going 
process of the improvement of teach 
ing and learning, is the research func- 
tion of the clinical laboratory. From 
the child laboratory of the classroom 
should come the major contributions 
of experimental method and instruc 
tional materials, for such research has 
a direct transference practicability 
which that from the highly controlled 
psychological 


laboratory frequently 


misses. Students in preparation as 
future teachers need to know and ap 
ply the scientilic method in the solu 
tion of problems, to be alert to critical 
issues in their profession, to he able 
lo report completed research, and to 
understand how to interpret and ap 
ply the results of reported research. 
These functions can also be served in 
part al least by the Reading Clinic. 


On a 


therefore. the Reading Clinic serves 


teachers college campus, 
these needs: (1) the improvement of 
reading of college students in train- 
ing for teaching: (2) observable dem- 
onstration facilities for a laboratory 


school: (3) 


teachers in the techniques of group 


training of classroom 


remedial instruction; (4) preparation 
of clinicians, special supervisors, and 
administrative personnel: and (5) re- 
search facilities and training in their 
use for the investigation of problems 
in child development. and for the de- 
velopment of experimental instruc- 


tional method and materials. 


The respective emphases given to 
each of these functions depends upon 
the specilic nature of the clinic, its 
personnel, and the local problems 
which need immediate attention at 
any one time. The several functions 


are correlative. however. rather than 
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er 





exclusive. Each serves the other and 
all are interwoven into a pattern of 
reciprocity which would be materially 


weakened by any removal. 


THe IMprRovEMENT OF READING 
FOR CoLLeEGE STUDENTS 

At Indiana State Teachers College. 
the Reading Clinic began its program 
for the improvement of reading for 
college students in the fall of 1944, 
because of the many queries of facul- 
ty as to probable causes of inability 
of students of high mental ability to 
master content reading in academic 
course work. For several years prior 
to this date all entering students had 
taken the American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination during Fresh- 
man Orientation Week: it was now 
decided to add to this program a reg- 
ular administration of the lJowa Silent 
Reading Test. Advanced Form, so se- 
lected because in addition to its sur- 
vey measures of reading achievement 
in relation to college normative stand- 
ards, its results are easily translatable 


for diagnostic interpretation. 


LJpon a careful comparison of the 
results of the mental ability and read- 
ing examinations, students were se- 
lected for recommendation for remed- 
ial instruction on the basis of one (or 
more) of these basic criteria: (1) a 
deviation of the reading percentile 
rank of fifteen points or more below 
the psychological: (2) reading 
achievement level below that of 
eighth orade oraduates: and (3) read- 
ing achievement level below that of 
third year high school students. These 
three classilications represented the 
instructional remedial groups in terms 
Students 


whose test results placed them in 


of seriousness of need. 


group one might be listed also in 
croup two or three, since these groups 
were necessarily not mutually exclus- 
ive but overlapping. 

The _ first 


class was organized in December, 


experimental remedial 


1944, one month after the opening of 
the November Naval Term. The class 
was scheduled as a non-credit course, 
meeting the same number of hours as 
did credit classes. Enrollment in the 


course was required for all students 
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recommended by the Clinic for such 
instruction, it they were not registered 
in another class at that time. The 
class was to be administered on an 
individual progress basis, with provi- 
sion for excuse of students from 
further attendance when reading 
achievement reached a satisfactory 
level. 

With the first classes, enrollment 
was held to a maximum olf twenty. 
The first week was devoted to a check 
of visual acully and ocular fusion ef- 
liciency: records were also available 
of tests of hearing which had been 
made at college entrance. In addition. 
a second reading tesl (a second form 
of the lowa). and a second group 
psychological test were administered, 
in order that errors of remedial selec- 
tion due to inaccurate testing might 
be eliminated. Following the diag- 
nostic week, remedial instruction was 
begun, consisting of three main types: 
(1) individual assignments of exer- 
cises in the specilic kinds of reading 
deliciencies ascertained in the earlier 
diagnosis; (2) group instruction in 
the nature of the reading process, and 
in the general skills of rapid, mean- 
inolul reading: and (3) a free read- 
ing, or interest-reading program. ln 
this third phase of the instructional 
plan, the students were given access 
lo the personal library of the instruc 
tor, consisting of several hundred 
books of varying levels of difficulty, 
and equally diverse fields of interest. 
including classics, old-time favorites. 
recent popular fiction and non-liction, 
and technical and prolessional selec- 
lions. No reading requirement was 
made, but students were encouraged 
to select what they wished, and the 
library circulated volumes without a 
return time limit. 

Monthly retests were made, and, in 
addition, at student request. Personal 
conferences with individual students 
were held at irregular intervals as 
needed, and frequently became an 
opportunity for personal counselling 
in areas other than reading problems 
alone. 

At the conclusion of the course, 
individual case reports were filed with 


the Dean of Instruction, indicating 


the specilic nature of remedial instruc. 
tion, calendar dates olf attendance. 
number and length of instructional 
periods, results of instruction, and 
suggestions for further improvement. 
For all students so enrolled, a seneral 
recommendation was made that they 
return to the Clinics annually for re- 
tests, and re-enroll in the special in- 
structional class, if their gains in 
reading achievement were not being 
maintained by the year following 
class dismissal. 

The methods of evaluation of the 
lirst experimental class were contin- 
ued for each of the succeeding classes 
which were organized each term: (1) 
improvement in reading as shown by 
improved test performance, and by 
maintenance of that improvement: 
(2) gains in scholarship index in 
terms following that of remedial in- 
structional enrollment: (3) reduction 
ol college withdrawals: and (4) com- 
parison of results from the first three 
evaluations with similar data for 
paired students who were recom- 
mended for remedial instruction but 
who did not enroll. Of these, the sec- 
ond measure— change in scholarship 
index — was considered the most 
practical indication of the fruitful: 
ness of the course, since it could be 
said to indicate functional reading 
elliciency in college classwork. 

Many factors other than reading 
achievement enter into a college 
orade, but when changes in indices 
were compared between students of 
similar mental ability, similar original 
indices, and similar original need for 
remedial instruction, with the one dif- 
ference that one student enrolled for 
such needed instruction while the 
other did not, the difference in schol- 
arship progress can be tentatively 
suggested as being caused in part, at 
least, by the specialized instruction. 


Such an evaluation is not the care- 


fully controlled relined critique of the» 


laboratory scientist; it does, however, 
meet the practical need of an evalua- 
tion of functional efficiency of the ex- 
perimental course in the improvement 
of reading at the college level. 
When all such remedial courses 


offered during the academic year of 
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1944-49 were analyzed according to 
these measures, it was found that the 
average change in scholarship index 


for those students who had received 


remedial instruction was a qain ol 


12.5 points; the average change lor 
those who had been so recommended 
but nol enrolled, was a loss of 3.5 
points; for the entire freshman class 
ol which they were a part, the aver- 
age change was a loss of 1.5 points. 
The study of this se holarship change 
is being conducted throughout the 
college careers of the students in these 
groups. However, to some extent the 
equated control groups are heing 
absorbed into new “experimental 
groups, as more and more of the stu- 
dents earlier recommended now. enter 
remedial classes. It is probable that 
by the end of the current year (1945- 
46) the “control” groups will no long- 
er exist. 

With the continued study of the 
once “experimental course, a meel 
ing was held with the Heads of all 
departments of the College, the Dean 
of Instruction, and the Registrar, to 
conter concerning the method of regi- 
stration to be followed with the 
“Reading Improvement Course. It 
was the unanimous agreemenl of the 
conference, that in the light of the 
evidence of the value of the course to 
further student scholarship in college, 
all students recommended for such re- 
medial instruction should be required 
to enroll immediately in the reading 
improvement course, regardless of con- 
flicts with other proposed courses. 
was the stated viewpoint that content 
classes could expect to do little with 
these students unti! their reading 
needs were met, and hence the remed- 
ial reading class should take priority 
in the programs of such students. 

During the winter term of the cur- 
rent academic year (1945-46). the re 
medial class was enlarged to an en- 
rollment of forty-six, with the inten- 
tion that two sections be formed, one 
to meet when the first had been dis 
missed as no longer in need of special 
instruction. Since the original organi- 
zation of the course, the maximum 
lime required by any student to 


achieve a satisfac tory degree of read 
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ing achievement has been five weeks. 
Because this was also the first term 
in which schedule priority was prac 
ticed, it was thought that student rap 
port might be at a higher level if all 
were permitted to remain in the class 
and begin an improvement program 
at once. The full enrollment was car 
ried for the lirst four weeks, at the 
end of which all were eligible for dis 
missal. With the spring term, an en- 
rollment of forty-seven was registered, 
and during this term the group Was 
divided into twenty-live for the first 
section, and a proposed twenty-two 
who are to enter when dismissals 
lrom the first group make new en 


trants possible. 


While the course is still a required 
one for those who need it, many up 
perclassmen who entered before the 
reading program was inaugurated are 
requesting permission to enroll volun 
tarily, because they leel it to be an 


aid to self-improvement. 


| ABORATORY SCHOOL SERVICES 

The services of the Reading Clinic 
to the laboratory School can be sum- 
marized under six major headings: 
(1) supervision of school achievement 
and intelligence testing program: (2) 
school vision testing; (3) advisory 
and counselling teacher conferences, 
(4) individual clinical diagnoses of 
visual, academic, or psychological 
problems on request; (3) ocular and 
psycho-therapy, and remedial reading 
instruction: and (6) research in meth- 
ods and materials of instruction. This 
integration ol services is facilitated by 
the fact that the reading. vision, and 
psychological clinics are under the 
direction of the same supervisor 
which makes it possible to organize 
and co-ordinate activities for maximal 
benefit. 

The school testing program in- 
cludes semi-annual, achievement test- 
ing in orades Iwo through twelve, and 
group intelligence testing in grades 
one, four, seven, and ten. The Clinics 
oive assistance in the selection of ap- 
propriate tests, the summary and re- 
port of test results, and the interpreta- 
tion of results in terms of recommend- 


ed school services which the Clinics 


are prepared to oller. Some of these 
services are provision lor group needs, 
recommendations for specilic equip 
ment, and instructional needs. 

The sight conservation program of 
the Clinics includes a full non-medi- 
cal vision testing survey service, in 
which all children from kindergarten 
through the twellth grade are given 
tests of visual acuity and elliciency, 
as well as muscle balance and ocular 
fusion. Children whose annual tests 
indicate a need are referred for medi- 
cal examination as the first step in a 
sight conservation program. Follow- 
ing ocular check-ups and correction, 
instruction 


group for the visually 


handicapped is provided, wherein 
pupils learn elementals of good light- 
ing and eve-hygiene, and are taught 
desirable study habits. Special non- 
medical exercises designed to improve 
fusion and correct imbalance are also 
included as part of this group therapy. 

To supplement the group instruc- 
tion, individual remedial instruction 
in the skill subjects is provided for 
those children who are visually delec- 
tive and whose achievement is below 
mental capacity as indicated by a 
clinical intelligence test. This special- 
ized instruction also assumes respons- 
ibility lor the development and prep- 
aration of materials of instruction 
suitable in size and face of type so 
that the partially-seeing child can use 
them successtully. 

Teacher conferences are olf three 
kinds: (1) individual, (2) committee, 
or (3) full staff. Teachers confer with 
the clinic supervisor regarding indi- 
vidual children in their classrooms, 


both 


and therapy is begun, and also, upon 


helfore and alter examination 


occasion, concerning children not cur- 
the Clinics 


meetings of 


rently participating in 


program. Committee 
teachers are usually scheduled to pro- 
vide opportunity for a mutual ex- 
change of ideas on the Clinic-Labora- 
tory services, as well as to initiate and 
report specilic research which con- 
cerns a group of teachers within a 
specilic grade level. Full staff meet- 
ings are held when some all-school 
service, as the annual testing pro- 


oram, needs to be discussed, interp- 
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reted, and revised. | aboratory teach- 
ers observe the work carried on in the 
Clinics, and the clinic supervisor ob- 
that 


Cat h can better understand the Com- 


serves classroom activities so 
plete needs and behavior patterns of 
the children with whom work is be- 
ing done. 

Children who are receiving therapy 
are stalled in  case-conferences to 
which are invited the Laboratory 
School principal, the supervisor (ele- 
mentary or secondary) most directly 
concerned with the individual, and 
previous and present classroom teach- 
ers. Here cases are reviewed from the 
time of original contact with the child, 
and information from the classroom. 
supervisors, administrators, and Clin- 
ics are pooled. Problems of concern 
to the classroom teachers as well as 
to the Clinics are discussed, and rec- 
ommendations for further educational 
planning are received from all pres- 
ent. 

Special diagnostic case-studies of 
individual children are made upon 
teacher request. These include tests 
and evaluations of vision, mental 
ability, academic achievement, per- 
sonality development, emotional ma- 
turity, and general social adjustment. 
Full reports of test results and inter 
pretive analyses are furnished to prin- 
cipal and teachers upon the comple- 
tion of the study, and recommenda- 
tions for educational and vocational 


planning are offered. 

Research into materials and meth- 
ods of teaching are necessarily experi- 
mental, and are also necessarily co- 
operative, since the setting up of indi- 
vidual and group controls requires in- 
terruption of regular classroom pro- 
cedures to varying degrees. Without 
a firm basis of mutual interest and 
senuine co-operation, true resear« h — 
and true clinical functions — would 
be well-nigh impossible. 

Specieic TEACHER- | RAINING 
FUNCTIONS 

Most obvious of all teacher-educa 
tion functions of the Reading Clinic 
are the speciltic training programs to 
which it contributes through curricu- 


lar offerings of the college. The super- 
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visor of the Reading Clinic is re- 
back- 


ground and theory courses, which in- 


sponsible for teaching: (1) 


clude diagnosis and instruction in re- 
medial reading, mental testing, and 
sight conservation; (2) clinical meth- 
ods courses: (3) group and individual 
therapy, with problems arising trom 
educational retardation, physical or 
mental handicaps, and emotional and 
social causes: and (4) administration 
of specilic remedial instructional pro- 
orams. She is also in charge of the 
practice teaching in special classes 
and with individual children, and 
supervises all clinical work carried on 
by student clinicians. 

Through these curricular offerings, 
the Reading Clinic contributes to the 
required training program ol prospec- 
live elementary and secondary teach- 
ers, school administrators, speec h and 
hearing therapists, and special class 
and/or subject teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. Most of the above 
mentioned course offerings are re- 
quired on the various licenses in the 
State of Indiana. 

Teachers-in-training as well as in- 
service have need for community par 
ticipation and integration of functions 
with other agencies. Such service is 
provided by out-patient activities. 
One day each week is devoted to 
such work, when problems of educa- 
tional guidance, vision malfunction, 
mental ability, emotional maladjust- 
ment, or vocational counselling are 
referred from olt-campus, both from 
the immediate and more remote SeO- 
graphical areas. [he supervisor of the 
Reading Clinic takes charge of such 
problem cases as those above, while 
she acts as psychological and educa- 
tional consultant in cases where the 
major problems are 
speech and hearing. 

Out-patient service consists of an 
for the service from 


initial request 


someone interested in the  handi- 
capped individual. This may be a 
school administrator or teacher, a par- 
ent or other close relative, or, in 
cases of an adult, the person himself. 

When the appointment has been 
scheduled, case record forms are sent 


to be completed prior to the appoint- 


handicaps of 


ment time, and serve to give needed 
background information in prelimin. 


ary planning. Full case history inter- 


views are held with parents, and in- § 


lormational interviews with the Pa- 
tient himself, if an adolescent or 
adult, and always if the major prob. 
lem is one of emotional imbalance. 
A tull battery of mental, emotional, 
and educational tests are given, in 
addition to tests of speech, hearing. 
and vision, to supplement the subjec- 
live case history and interview infor. 
mation. 

Alter testing is completed, all out- 
patients are stalled, and recommend. 
ations are made. A written report jis 
prepared for the person who original. 
ly requested the service, and for such 
other persons as that person May fe- 
quest, Post-appointment counsel is 
ollered to parents and teachers = 
wish further assistance in the imple. 
mentation of the indicated recom. 
mendations. 

The preparation of teachers of ne. 
cessily ine ludes training in the appli- 
cation of the scientific method. The 
Reading Clinic assumes its part of 
this responsibility by providing train- 
ing and practice in the use and inter- 
pretation of research; in the scientific 
method of approach to classroom 
problems by an examination of a 
problem, the establishment of a hy- 
pothesis, the testing of the hypothe- 
ses, and the interpretation of conclu- 
sions. In addition, the Clinic stimu- 
research in providing 


lates needed 


opportunity and encouragement for 
experiment in developing and evalu 
ating methods and materials of in. 
struction. 

The Reading Clinic in teacher ed. 
ucation must lace the duties of self. 
improvement ol teachers-in-training, 
the provision olf services for other 
training divisions, and_ the specilic 
teaching of curricular ollerings de- 
signed to prepare clinicians, as well 
as to help acquaint the future class- 
room teacher with clinic facilities and 
how to use them. When this three- 
fold responsibility is well co-ordin- 
ated, it can be channelled to a sig- 
nificant contribution to a teacher ed- 


ucalion program. 
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Morse... 


(Continued from page QQ) 
These areas are called, for example, 
Biological Science, Human Develop 
ment, Literature, Speech, and Writ- 


ing, Physical Science. and General 


Arts. The various courses in these 


areas give a broad overview ol close- 
ly related fields of knowledge to de- 
velop basic understandings and stim- 
ulate an intelligent and continuing 
interest in the field. The work is not 
introductory to more specialized work 
Lut each core course in an area tends 
to be reasonably complete in itself. In 
all nine areas there is a core course 


whic h gives a broad overview, plus a 


number of supporting courses, each of 


which delves more deeply into one as- 
pect of the main area. each student 
electing an area must, al the comple 
tion of a Minimum number of credits, 
including the core course, satistactori- 
ly pass a comprehensive examination 
which covers the entire area. [his re- 
quirement was made in the effort to 
insure broadness of preparation and 
a grasp of signilicant relationships. 

It seems to the writer that there are 
several implications olf this kind of a 
program for teacher training. In the 
lirst plac e, courses organized in the 
manner indicated oive students a 
srasp ol the essential unity within a 
lield of knowledge. Education has be 
come so specialized that courses on 
the college level are frequently highly 
lragmentary and fail to give any uni- 
lied concept ol learning. 

Secondly, such a program gives a 
student an understanding of relation- 
ships among various lields of knowl 
edge. When one takes spec ialized 
work, he frequently tends to compart- 
mentalize his knowledge so that he 
fails to see the underlying relation 
ships between one field and others. 

In the third place, such a program 
necessarily gives breadth of training. 
This breadth of training, as pointed 
out at the beginning of this article, is 
especially desirable for teachers who 
are going to be entrusted with the 


education of youth. 


In the fourth place, a counseling 
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program, which is correlated closely 
with the instructional program, em 
phasizes the individual aspects of ed 
ucation. Even though classes may be 
large, the individual is not lost sight 
of, since a_ scientilic and effective 
counseling program provides oppor 
tunity for educational and vocational 
planning in terms of individual needs 
and interests. 

And finally, the type ol teaching 
which is necessary to make courses 
of the sort described effective, is, and 
has to be. sood teaching. As we all 
know, teachers tend to use the same 
organizational principles and teach- 
ing methods which have been used in 
their own training. Therefore, it is no 
little contribution to the preparation 
ol the prospective teacher to be en 
rolled in classes taught by master 
teachers who have an excellent com- 
mand of the techniques ol their pro- 


lession. 


Hughes . . 


(Continued from page 102) 
institutions are dedicated to the 
achievement of a common goal — the 
hest possible trained teachers in the 
elementary and secondary schools, 
and since the best thinking in the 
lield points unmistakably to the su 
periority of area organization — in 
teacher training programs, something 
should be done to alleviate the handi- 
cap caused by a range ol difference 
in state teaching requirements. 

It is, 


teacher training institution to work 


of course, impossible lor a 


closely with forty-eight state depart- 
ments in planning a program to salis- 
ly forty-eight sets of standards. It is 
practical and mutually benelicial, 
however, for any university to work 
very closely with its local state de 
partment of education in developing 
teacher training programs. If each 
stale department of education made 
carelul and thorough investigations 
of teacher training practices in insti- 
tutions within its borders, standards 
demanded could be much higher than 
at present. Now judgment is limited 


to credits and courses with no oppor- 





tunity lor insight into the content of 
the courses, into the comprehensions 
or understandings which have result 
ed, or into the competencies which 
have been built. For practical reas- 
ons, any state department would need 
to limit its close personal co opera 
tion to teacher training institutions 
within the state. However, there need 
be no limit to the use of the results of 
such activity. If each state department 
ol education conducted this type of 
close work with its own teacher train- 
ing institution, then a mutual ex- 
change among the states would offer 
a solution to the problem ol variation 
in teaching requirements. By putting 
a stamp of approval only on those 
programs which have been thoroughly 
investigated and are unquestionably 
programs which will lead the prospec- 
tive teacher to develop those broad 
understandings and skills which are 
the attributes of the successful teach- 
er and educated citizen, a state de 
partment of education could be of 
great service to any other state de- 
partment ol education interested in 
judging the merit of a plan and in 
determining whether it meets their 
teaching standards. By ellecting an 
exchange among the states for this 
lype ol approval of a total program 
based on caretul investigation, teac h 
ing standards could be raised in every 
stale. 

In my opinion, everything points to 
the belief that the area programs in 
universities will supersede the tradi- 
tional course credit type ol program. 
Whether this be true or not, teacher 
education should be one of the first 
and not the last to take advantage of 
these developments. By removing the 
handicap presented by variation in 
state teaching requirements, teas her 
training institutions would be greatly 
stimulated to improve their programs. 
State departments of education can 
do a great deal to encourage universi- 
lies to improve their teacher education 


programs. 





Graduate Study and \ ‘orkshops 
in Teacher Education will be 


featured in the July JOURNAL. 
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Grinnell... 


(Continued from page 103) 
seriousness as students. They wanted 
to find their niche if they did not 
know it already, or they wanted to 
make hay toward the degree at which 
they were aiming, or they wanted to 
satisly intellectual or esthetic crav- 
ings. 

War hadn't been a lark. Long seri- 
ous thoughts at night under the open 
sky or by day with Death too near 
and too real, had flushed out of them 
all adolescence. Time is of the es- 
sence to these lads. They know that 
some good may have come out of the 
long years in service, but in the main 
they see only that preparation for the 
competitions of vocation has been 
long postponed. They are nol looking 
forward as the new high school grad- 
uate is to a slow, not-too-vigorous 
growing up in college. In a hurry to 
get the education they need or want 
they are resolved to pitch into the 
work and stick to it till they are 
through — with little time out for va- 
cations. 

Though they are ambitious and ser- 
ious-minded they are not without dis- 
illusionments and frustrations. They 
feel the need of something solid to 
stand on. In higher education they 
hope to find foundations and in the 
associations of the college or universi- 
ty campus they hope to restore their 
faiths. They who have seen the world 
burning want to see people build 
again. They who have suffered the 
inhumanities of war want to find the 
strength and dignity of peace. The 
best way oul seems to them to be in 
education. Here at B.A.U. they have 
not been afraid to think. They have 
packed auditoriums and classrooms 
to hear panel discussions, forums, 
lectures, on all manner of personal 
and world problems. Nor have they 
sat back stolidly when discussion was 
opened. Their ardor has heartened 
professors to go back and work harder 
for progress. 

Campus social pressures back in 
the U.S. may exert a drag on their 


will to learn. | hope not. They will 
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begin not below but above the aver- 
age of the student hody in this re- 
spect. At first the most frequent la- 
ment from their midst will be “I've 
forgotten how to study or | cant 
cet the swing of it.) B.ALU. taught 
hundreds of them that they could gel 
the swing of it and find joy in the 
self-discipline. The personal testimony 
of dozens of men from two to five or 
more years out of school was that 
they were enjoying the work alter 
rather heavy going for several weeks. 
Some were finding real joy in learn- 
ing how to express a complicated idea 
in writing or in speech in the class- 
room. A few floundered and gave up. 
That will happen back home. Not all 
who olfer themselves will be able. It 
is my conviction, however, that fewer 
of them will fail than of the mill run 
of college entrants fresh out of high 
school. There is a difference in pur- 
pose and there is a difference in ma- 
turity. If the beach nymphs and the 
allurements of sea, green rolling hills, 
and an enchanting city could not 
make them forget their studies too 
much, it is not likely they will prove 
ne er-do-wells when they go to the 
college of their choice at home. 
What is likely to be the effect of 
the veterans on the students and the 
college mores at home? By the time 
this is published the answer will be 
known — in part. The cartoon G.I. is 
familiar as an uncouth lowbrow 
whose profanity knows no limits and 
recognizes no inhibitions. He has been 
pictured as a drunken oal staggering 
from one « lip joint to another, behav- 
ing as if all women were prostitutes 
and all foreigners beggars. In every 
army and in every civilian community 


Not 


them will enter the colleges. The few 


there are such men. 
who do will be looked upon by their 
fellow veterans with hardly the toler- 
ance they enjoyed abroad and will 
swiltly be brought to more social and 
constructive points of view. 

In the main the veterans, men and 
women, will be the leaders on the 
campus — and the campus will sud- 
denly grow up. The veterans will be 
glad to be back among American col- 


lege girls again and will soon regain 


many ol 


most of their faith in womanhood. Of 


course that rests with the women. |] 
think the men will not be disappoint. 
ed. Those who do not have wives Or 
pledged sweethearts will want to tind 
them. They will seek, not as they 
looked for sex mates overseas, but a 
all normal men in all ages look for 
women who will be good companions. 
wives, and mothers of their children. 

It has been suggested the veteran 
will be searching for antidotes to the 
bitter years of war. He will feed this 
deep want with books, eager argu- 
ment with prolessors and friends: he 
will find comfort in the selfless beauty 
ol some of the instructors, some of the 
oirls, and in his own home folk. Those 
who love him most will see best his 
need for roots, deep tap roots down 
into the most life-rewarding qualities 
and realities, and they will not be 
dilfident about helping him to see that 
the good things are there in people 
and institutions as they have always 


been. 


Hlotsche . . 


(Continued from page 100) 
broad areas of human understanding, 
A reorganization of the college along 
divisional rather than departmental 
lines so that members of the staff will 
be sensitive to the interest that lie be- 
yond their own field has considerable 


merit. 





With this issue the JourNnat 
introduces a special section de- 
voted to children’s reading on 
the elementary and secondary 
level. Each month it will feature 
in review textbooks and litera- 
ture for young readers from pre- 
school through adolescence. 

Beginning with the next issue, 
ArouND THE Reapinc” TABLE 


will 


as well as professional books. It 


also include recreational 
is hoped that in this way the 
JOURNAL may serve as a guide 
for teachers to select appropriate 
content and leisure reading for 
their pupils as well as for them- 


selves. 
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Community Surveys by Rural High 
Schools. By Agricultural E-xperi- 
ment Station, U!niversity of Wis- 


consin, Madison. Department ol 


Public Instruction, State of Wis- 

consin. 1941. Pp. 34. 

This special bulletin contains the 
results of the experiences of several 
rural high schools in Wisconsin dur- 
ing the year 1958-40 when they un- 
surveys of 


dertook general social 


their communities with the help of 
Miss Zetta Bankert, Assistant, De- 
partment of Rural Sociology, Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin. The work was done 
in response to a growing recognition 
that high school social studies should 
use life situations to support their 
theoretical class work. 

The bulletin presents recommenda- 
tions and data pertaining to the fol- 
lowing problems encountered in mak- 
ing community surveys: 

Part |, getting started: Part II, Dis- 
Part Il, 


Preparing for the Community Survey: 


covering the Community; 


Part IV, Gathering information about 
the Community; Part V, Analyzing 
the materials by use of the tally card: 
Part VI, Making the findings of the 
survey available. 

The appendices contain a_ basic 
schedule with instructions for editing 
and coding the data; also a hibliog- 
raphy of aids in making community 
social studies. Numerous charts and 


tables add interest to the bulletin. 


Rural 


Schools is an excellent suide to any- 


Community Surveys by 
ene undertaking community surveys 
as a part of the social studies curricu- 
lum. It presents valuable information 
in a form that is concise and usable. 
Netite McCatia 

Instructor in Library Science 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Living and Learning in a Rural 
School. By (senevieve Bowen. New 
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York: The Macmillan Co.. 
Pp. 324+x $3.00. 
This well-written book with its ap- 


propriate title is a valuable contribu- 


tion to the literature in the tield of 


rural education, a subject ol deserv- 
edly increasing interest and import- 
ance. 


The author, who is Curriculum Di- 
Schools, Bucks 


County, Pennsylvania, is by virtue of 


rector’ of County 
her ollice obviously well-qualilied; in 
addition she has literary skill which 
enables her to write interestingly and 
convincingly. Her fluent narrative 
style holds the attention of the reader 
and is well-adapted to relating the 
experiences ol a clear-thinking conscl- 
entious young teacher — a composite 
ol many — who sees the importance of 
co-operation between the school and 
home and community, and is eminent- 
ly successful in bringing it about. 
This she accomplishes by sincere 
personal interest in the children and 
their families, and by painstaking but 
unatected effort to win understanding 
and approval. As there is little oppor- 
tunity for recreation in the communi- 
ly, she contrives to make the school 
the center of activities, thus CIVINE 
the children as well as those already 
out of school their much-needed 
wholesome social experience. In the 
curriculum she inaugurates many 
changes, departing from the old “sub- 
ject-matter set-out-to-be-learned type 
in favor of a more informal, flexible 
and refreshingly vitalized curriculum. 
vet without sacrificing basic tradi- 
tional elements. Individual records of 
the pupils: progress are kept as tang- 
ible evidence of the improvement in 
well as a 


work and behavior. as 


means ol suidance to the teacher. 


An interesting and enlightening 


discussion of curriculum workshop 
three-group plan, 


and a so-called 


1044. 


with outlined units of work, are pre- 
sented. These, together with the ap 
pended list of references and those 
scattered throughout the book itself, 
should make it of untold practical 
value as well as a stimulating and 
challenging inspiration to elementary 
teachers and to students in teachers 
colleges. 

Marie R. Orton 


Order Librarian 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Rural Michigan; A Work Book for 


Discussion, Planning, Action. De- 
partment ol Public 
lansing: 1945. Pp. 32. 


Instruction. 


This is a practical work-book, pre- 
senting the most recent information 
available on all phases of rural living 
in Michigan. Following the Confer- 
ence on Education for Rural living al 
(crand Rapids, there was a requesl 
for a handbook to be used by the 
committees and regional leaders as 
organize local, 


they attempted to 


county and community conterences 
for the study of rural living problems. 
As a result, Rural Michigan was 
made available to Michigan citizens 
through the co-operation of the W. 


KK. Xellogg Foundation. 


Each aspect of lile in Rural Michi- 
gan is set forth separately. The fol- 
lowing topics are discussed: Rural 
families, homes and standards of liv- 
ing; rural communities and relations; 
rural-urban public relations; rural 
church: rural youth; rural adult edu- 
cation; rural public school education: 
community score card; libraries in 
rural Michigan: rural recreation and 
avocations; rural health and nutri- 
tion: rural social welfare; farms, farm 
income, and land uses; rural market- 
ing and business services; meetings 
and conferences: a charter of educa- 


tion for rural children. 

The treatment is brief, concise, and 
factual. The work-book is not only of 
particular value to citizens of Michi- 
gan, bul may serve as a guide to the 
study of rural problems in any state. 

Netite McCatra 
Instructor in Library Science 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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Russia and the Battle of Liberation. 
By Charles S. Seely. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance and Company, 1943 (4th 
edition). Pp. 112 $1.00. 
Commander Seely is a sturdy and 

unreserved champion of what he calls 

the social-political-economic-religious 
system of Russia. He defends it in all 

Like the 


kings, Russia can do no wrong. 


ils aspects. divine right 

To demonstrate the fact that this 
can be the attitude of a loyal Ameri- 
can, the author points out at some 
length that he is a member of six 
military and patriotic organizations, 
all of which are critical of the Russian 
system. Or he may have felt a little 
disturbed over the panegyric nature of 
the contents of his book and took this 
course by way of self-defense. 

In the process of building up his 
case for Russia, he deprecates many 
features of the social-political-econ- 
omic-religious system of his own 
country. According to him foreigners 
discuss the various political philoso- 
phies more freely than we do, hence 
they “are better able than Americans 
are to detect and suard against the 
dangers” in them. Then. by way of 
exemplilication, he swallows whole a 
“political philosophy | not long ago 
totally alien to the American way ol 
life. “We are proud of the fact that 
we are ignorant of foreign affairs,” he 
Says, when it is conceded on all sides 
that our radio and press are among 
the freest in the world. We are “ten 
to lilteen years behind Europe in so- 
This 


way of saying that we still cling to 


cial legislation.” may be one 
certain remnants of traditional De 
mocracy. 

In Russia. the 


cedes, “There was a definite lack of 


( ommander con- 


our particular brand of freedom.” To 
him the Russian brand is preferable. 
Preferable because in America we 
can denounce “our government, our 
and stil! 


slay clear of the police. He lists other 


President. our courts 


“unsavory _ freedoms we enjoy — to 
exploit our poor, “amass great riches 
by the sweat of our neighbor's brow 
— not ours, prevent children from 
oetting an education, “denounce and 


boycott” liberal movements and news- 
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papers and go on reliel. Some of these 
are not bad in the American sense 
and some are. Nowhere does the au- 
thor list the many desirable freedoms 
which we enjoy. 

()ver against our undesirable free- 
doms the author lists Russian free- 
doms, among them freedom from wor- 
ry, from a dependent old age, from 
losing jobs, lrom crop failures, strikes, 
factory shutdowns, doctor's bills, store 
bills. interest on the mortgage, edu- 
cation of the children and finally 


They are even free from all worry 


and fear olf everlasting torment in 
hell, because the Bolsheviks have 
abolished that future place ... One 


might wonder what the ordinary Rus- 
sian lives for, what he has on his 
mind. 

By setting up the State as a god, 
the Russian people “have been neg- 
lecting both religion and alcohol.” 
The people are bought and paid for 
by the state. Everything is owned by 
the state except private homes, every- 
body is fingerprinted, a laborer, on 
quitting his job, is followed by the 
police, “no philanthropy. no private 
relief of any kind,” no need for pri- 
vate savings and no. conservatives 
(whom Seely brands as unpatriotic 
and dangerous). Naturally all this 
overall paternalistic regimentation re- 
quires conlormity and compulsion. 

—Frep FE. Brencie 
Professor of History 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The Road to Community Reorganiza 


tion—A Consultants Report. New 


York: The Woman's Foundation, 

1945. 

The little pamphlet, “Reorganiza- 
tion of (Community Services,” issued 
Office of The Woman's 


Foundation is only thirty pages in 


from the 


length, but each page is packed with 
lindings that merit close study and 
thought on the part of all who are in- 
terested in this reconstruction period 
which conlronts us. State and local 
ollicials, public and private agencies 
and particularly the average Ameri- 
can should have an opportunity to 
study these findings. 


The committee appointed by the 


Board of Trustees of the Woman's 
Foundation is made up of twenty- 
seven men and women prominent in 
the tields of Education, Health, Wel- 


fare and Recreation, besides other 
broad interests. The pamphlet just is- 
sued shows their careful and compre- 
hensive study. 

Development and co-ordination 
within the communities, local, county, 
state and national is stressed through- 
out with a summary ol pertinent rec- 
ommendations. 

The problem is carelully analyzed 


The 


points out the recent shifts in popu- 


from every angle. Committee 
lation from rural to urban in recent 
vears which has been intensified in 
four years of war. 

Returning veterans and their fami- 
lies and dislocated war workers re- 
quire services and assistance which 
most communities are not prepared to 
give although only through the com- 
munity can the framework be furn- 
ished through which the lamily, par- 
ticularly children, develop ina healthy 
atmosphere. 

More elective organization and ad- 
ministration of community, state and 
federal services in Education, Health, 
Recreation and Welfare are immedi- 
ately required. 

This study urges the organization 
of co-ordinating bodies of citizens to 
study, analyze, strengthen and extend 
all community services allecting the 
lives of the citizens. It emphasizes the 
recruiting and selection of both vol- 
unteer and _ professional personnel for 
all community services, both public 
and private, with improved financing 
to insure efficient leadership and el- 
lective service. 

Although no attempt is made to 
recommend in detail how such serv- 
ices should be organized or the cost 
thereof in a given community, the 
study does insis! upon the need for a 
complete network of public and _ priv- 
ate services of high quality without 
serious duplication or omissions. | The 
cuantity as well as the quality ol 
services in the final analysis will be 
determined by the citizens of a com- 
munity. It is their responsibility. | 

The 


study recommends for the 
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states the organization of a_ state 
coun il to co-ordinate and when feas- 
ible integrate the functions of Educa- 
tion, Health, Recreation and Wel- 
fare, with close co operation with lo- 


cal communities in providing leader- 


ship. building adequate standards of 


service and furnishing financial aid. 
The state itsell is urged to clarily its 
own role in relation to local and ted- 
eral government. 

For the federal government! the 
study urges the establishment of an 
inclusive federal department of Edu- 
cation, Health, Recreation, Welfare 
and Social Insurance, headed by a 
Secretary with cabinet rank, and three 
assistant secretaries of Education. 
Health and Welfare, all to be ap 
pointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

This department would have the 
responsibility for program planning in 
all these lields in co-operation with 
national, state and local agencies, 
both public and private, for establish- 
ing standards, and tor furnishing con- 
sultative services, to states and locali- 
ties (through the states) and for re- 
search. 

It is the stated purpose of the com- 
mittee to give wide distribution to 
this report and to present it immedi- 
ately to the President of the United 
States and to other high officials of 
the sovernment. 

It is to be hoped that there is a 
wide distribution of this pamphlet, 
particularly to individuals. Whether 
or not one agrees with all the recom- 
mendations, this concise, comprehens- 
ive study is a notable contribution for 
anyone who is interested in the prob- 
lems contronting us now. 

—(Mrs.) GLENN Patten CrAwFrorp 


Executive Director, Y.W.C.A. 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Concerning Words. Revised by J. E. 
Norwood. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. 89+ vi. 

This manual and work book is a 
revision of the original 1938 text. The 
exercises have been rewritten, but the 
brief expository sections have been 


little changed. The purpose of the 
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hook is to increase the student s vo- 


cabulary and to oive him a more ac 


curate knowledge of the meaning of 


words. Thus his reading ability ought 
lo be sreatly increased. 

The manual integrates individual 
exercises with theory so that the stu 
dent has an opportunity to apply 
what he learns as he learns it. The 
hook consists of five sec tions, Making 
Friends with the Dictionary. Word 
Building — Prelixes and Suffixes, The 
(sroup Method of learning Words. 
Etymology, Contrasts in Words, and 
ol twenty-four exercises. 

The theory, as is desirable in such 
a manual, is reduced to a minimum: 
and the exercises comprise the main 
part of the book. Students are taught 
to break words into suffix, prelix, and 
root; thus they have a more intelli 
cent understanding of words and a 
better means of approach to the new 
words which they lind in their read- 
ing. In the exercises the words are 
given in context as tar as possible. 
When the student must select one 
particular contextual meaning from 
several possible ones, he focuses his 
attention rather than scatters it. 

The words for study are such as 
make up the vocabulary of every or- 
person who 


dinary well-informed 


reads newspapers, magazines, and 
books intelligently and who has ideas 
about the world he lives in. The sent- 
ences used in the exercises are fresh 
and interesting. The exercises them- 
selves are varied in form and _ tech- 
nique. Some are exercises in word 
structure; some require that appropri- 
ate words be used to fill blanks in 
sentences; some require the writing olf 
original sentences; some require the 
use of synonyms: some involve a com- 
prehension of the fine shades of 
meaning which exist between syno- 
nyms. In other words, the student ap- 
proaches the word and its meaning in 
every conceivable way. 

[-xercise I is particularly good and 
furnishes an excellent introduction to 
the book. It is based on Thorndike’s 
list of the 10,000 words which occur 
most frequently. Its purpose is to help 
the student measure the range of his 


own vocabulary. The exercise gives 


111 phrases, in each of which one 
word is underlined: from a group of 
live words given opposite each phrase, 
the student is to select the word clos 
est in meaning to the underlined 
word. If he vets all 111 words right, 
he probably has a vocabulary of 
10,000 words: if he gets only 12 right. 
he probably has a voc abulary of 3,000 
words. 

(Concerning Werds is stimulating 
and very usable. It would be an ex 
cellent text to use in a college reading 
class, or it could be used to advant 
age In supplementing other texts used 
in Freshman English. 

— SARAH KING HARVE Y 
Professor of English 


Indiana State Veachers College 


Conference of Graduate Deans and 
Librarians, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Development of Library Resources 
and Graduate Work in the Co-op 
eralive University Centers of the 
South: proceedings ot a conterence 
held at the Joint University Libra- 
ries, Nashville, Tenn., July 12-14, 
1044: ed. by Philip G. Davidson 
and A. F. Kuhlman. Nashville. 
Joint Universities Libraries, 1944. 
Pp. 81. 

Again the South has pointed the 
way, this time in regional library 
planning and co-operation as a step 
in the improvement of research and 
sraduate work. Such was the purpose 
of the Conference of Graduate Deans 
and Librarians held in Nashville in 
the summer of 1944. 

This conference came about as a 
result of a study made in 1934 by the 
American Council on Education of 
the tacilities lor oraduate work in 
America, which revealed that in the 
entire South there was not a single 
university of first rank. 

Again and again educational foun- 
dations have recognized the role of 
the library as an agency for use in 
-trengsthening the facilities of higher 
education. Consequently the attention 
of this conference was largely devoted 
lo a study ol proper and reasonable 
soals for libraries. to their adequate 
linancial support. and to the question 
of expensive and wastelul duplica- 


tion. This, of course, led directly toa 
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consideration of the relation of uni- 
versity libraries with various co-oper- 
ative agencies such as state, histori- 
cal, public, and special libraries. 

The volume contains committee re- 
ports and statistical tables covering 
these fields, as well as a useful select- 
ed bibliography. Here is assembled a 
great deal of reliable information not 
only about libraries of the South but 
about good library practice in general 
and the possibilities of co-operation 
elsewhere on a sraduate level. The 
book is of particular signiticance to 
educational administrators, librarians, 
and faculty members who are inter- 
ested in these problems: but there is 
also meat for those concerned with 
the improvement of instruction. 

Haze. E. ArMsTRONG 


Librarian 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Forecasts in FM Television, by r.. K. 
Jett, et. al., New York, The Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System: 

Radio's Daytime Serial, New York. 
The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, 27 pp. 

The Transition from AM to FM 
Broadcasting, by P. W. Kesten and 
Frank Stanton, New York, The 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
44 pp. 

The thirty million radio families of 
America who hear over a hundred 
million dollars worth of program serv- 
ice a year, are on the threshold of a 
revolutionary change in the physical 
plant which delivers that program. 
That change is from AM (Amplitude 
Modulation) to EFM (Frequency 
Modulation). Mr. Frank Stanton, 
Vice-President and General Manager 
of CBS, and Mr. P. W. Kesten, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of CBS, last 
July placed the case for FM before 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for its The 
Transition from AM to FM Broad- 


casting is a reprint of the pleas made 


consideration. 


by these men before the Commission. 

Mr. Kesten begins with the prem- 
ise, which he believes needs no sub- 
stantiation, that FM will replace AM. 
and natural transition period. Identi- 


cal Programming, in Mr. Kesten’s be- 
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lief, is the measure which will insure 
that orderly and natural transition 
period. (Identical programming is a 
system which permits the broadcast 
of the same program on both the AM 
and FMI facilities of the broadcaster. ) 
VIr. Kesten’s argument is essentially 
an economic one. [hese tive advant- 
ages he lists for identical program- 
ming. They are: (1) Stimulate FM 
set ownership: (2) Encourage new 
broad asters: (3) Save the listener's 
money: (4) Avoid confusion of lis- 
teners; (5) Maintain program stand- 
ards. (pp. 15-19). 


Mr. Stanton argues for a EM li- 
censing policy which will permit the 
Oreatest number of FM stations in the 
United States consistent with the best 
possible geographical coverage. Mr. 
Stanton the Single Market 


Plan of license allocation. This plan 


favors 


is based on the simple and undisput- 
able fact that, generally speaking, ra- 
dio needs its strongest signal at the 
point of densest population, in the 


congested, built-up urban areas. 


Both pleas are presented in an un- 
emotional style. The problems are 
faced realistically, the answers of- 
fered seem practicable. 

FM and Television 


offer the words of four authorities on 


Forecasts in 


the future of these interesting devel- 
opments. They are the words of two 
members of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and two members 
of the CBS technical stall. The fore- 
casts are realistic and honest. The ad- 
vent of FM and television on a vast 
scale will be a matter of but several 
years. The speed of that advent will 
be in direct relationship to the indus- 
try s ability to create a consumer de- 
mand for these services. Experiments 
in both fields indicate that present 
day technical problems of transmis- 


sion will be overcome. 


Radio's Daytime Serial is the work 
of Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, Director of 
the Office of Radio Research, Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Carl Rogers, Di- 
rector of Clinical Psychology, Ohio 
State University, and Dr. Raymond 
Franzen, Psychologist and Consult- 
Statistical Their 


ant on Research. 


findings, as reported, answer many 
questions concerning radio serial ap- 
petites. 

Of all the women at home during 
the daytime it was found that 54 per 
cent listen to daytime serials, 46 per 
cent do not. Women do not listen to 
serials because there is nothing else 
to listen to. Even if other program 
ollerings are available the serial is 
still preferred. Women like the radio 
serial because they feel it is true to 
life and from it they get a lesson in 
living. 

The committee closes the study 
with these suggestions for improving 
the serial: (1) make the characters 
motivate the plot. (2) Develop the 
social and economic situations of the 
character more fully. (3) Play on 
themes. (4) l_et 


plausible. (5) Use more logic, less 


wider motives be 
contrived accident and coincidence in 
the story. (6) Lse less narration, more 
live action. (7) Set higher production 
standards. (8) Be sure the total out- 
look of each serial is socially desir- 
able rather than socially harmless. 
—- KENNETH CHRISTIANSEN 
Assistant Professor of Speech 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Streamlined English \ 
Frank Laubach. New York: King s 
Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 102. 

A series of eighteen English lessons 
with illustrations has been put into a 
manual form. The lessons are planned 
for English speaking illiterate adults 
and for educated foreigners learning 
lo speak and read English. The ac- 
companying teachers’ manual outlines 
ditterent procedures in teaching these 
two groups. 

Fach of the eighteen lessons teach- 
es one vowel sound showing the ‘‘reg- 
ular’ or most common spelling lor 
In all 791 
been introduced, 395 of which are in 
the first 1000 of the Thorndike-Lorge 


list or in the Basic list of 850 words. 


that sound. words have 


In each lesson the vocabulary is 
presented in its phonetic form through 
the words themselves, in sentences 
and by sketched illustrations. The 


basis of vocabulary selection and the 
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general plan ol presentation is better 
than the material in which it is pre- 
sented. The sentence material is stilt- 


ed and sometimes ridiculous in mean- 


ing. The pictorial illustrations are not 
always clear. — FLoreENce M. Onsen 


Supervisor of Hearing Therapy 


Indiana State Teachers College 


JUVENILE READING 


(With this issue the JouRNAL introduces a new section devoted to 


evaluative reviews of classroom textbooks and children’s literature) 


My First Number Book. By John T. 
Clark, Arthur S. Otis and Caroline 
Hatton Clark. Yonkers-on-Hudson. 
New York: The World Book Com 
pany, 1945. Pp. 80. 

My First Number Book is called by 
the authors, a preprimer of number.” 
This preprimer introduces the young 
child into a “continuity of activity 
and experience without which the 
learning at basic number concepts 
cannol be economical and effective.” 
lt is planned to lit into and to supple- 
ment the child's daily number experi- 
ences. To do this. the authors have 
used a “variety of sensory experienc- 
es.’ Many of these experiences come 
through the handling of objects with 
which children are familiar. Through 
these the children learn by doing. The 
many outline illustrations also aid in 
interpreting the meanings being 
taught. Most of the illustrations are 
clear and large enough for young chil- 
dren's use. There are, however. a few 
pages that contain so many illustra 
tions that some children might he 
confused. 

The book is designed to attain the 
following objectives: 

(1) To know the sequence of num 

bers from 1 to 10. 

(2) To read and write the numbers 
from 1 to 10. 

(3) To recognize the elementary 
composition and relationship of 
numbers from 1 to 10; for exam- 
ple, that a group of 3 is com- 
posed of groups of 3 and 2 or 
groups of 4 and 1. 

(4) To count objects (to 10) and 
write the number. 

(5) To number object serially. 

(6) To use understandingly a simple 
vocabulary of number relations, 
such as big, little, more, short, 
long, take away, count, number, 
etc. 

(7) To recognize the processes of ad- 
dition and subtraction in simple 
concrete situations and to dis- 
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cover the answer with the help 
of pictures or objects. 
— Mary Heven Pricer 
Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The Little Fireman... By Margaret 
Wise Brown. Pictures by Lsphyr 
Slobodkina. New York: William 
R. Scott, 1937. 
$1.25. 


Inc., l inpaged. 

The story of the hig-little firemen 
and their day's adventure with big- 
little fires is told by Margaret Brown 
for pre school listeners. The repetition 
of description and actions of the hig 
tireman and the little fireman are of 
the essence of good story-telling — or 
story-reading — for the very young 
tots. Pictures are in vivid splashes of 
gay primary colors, and large clear 
print is easily an advantage for young 


eyes which tire easily. 


Keep Singina. Keep Humming. By 
Margaret Bradford and Barbara 
Woodrull. Illustrated by l_ucienne 
Bloch. New York: William R. 
Scott, Inc., 1946. Pp. 66. $2.00. 


This is an unusual collection of 
children’s songs. by and for children. 
They represent experiences for young- 
sters from four to seven years, and 
leature accompaniments created by 
children in their dramatic play. Mar- 
garet Bradford explains in her preface 
that “Story Songs are nol necessarily 
‘sit down and sing’ songs’; but rather 
songs ol free play. Accompaniments 
have been kept within technical lim- 
its of very inexperienced piano play- 
ers, and the design feature of illustra- 
tions of each song are appealing as 


well as integrative. 


Let's Find Out. By Herman and Nina 
Schneider. Pictures by Jeanne Ben- 
dick. New York: William R. Scott, 


Inc., 1946, Pp. 39. $1.25. 


How do you find out things you 
want to know? This is a try-it-your- 
self book, a first science book, for six- 
to-nine year olds. The book is set in 
sight-ease type which makes it sooth- 
ing lor tired or defective eyes. Some 
of the questions the primary scientist 
can answer through its pages are: 
whal happens to metal when heated: 
does heat help water dry out of 
things: what makes an airplane stay 
up? This is a made-to-order answer 
for the eternal “why” of the healthily 
inquisitive youngster in his early days 
ol curiosity. 

lts maturity of interest in content 
makes it also a real find for the re- 
tarded reader whose technical skills 
are low, but whose interest in the 
why of the world knows no stopping- 


point. 


Bumble Bugs and Elephants. By M. 
W. Brown. Pictures by Clement 
Hurd. New York: William R. 
Scott, Inc., 1938. Unpaged. $1.00. 
The first of the picture books for 

the wee little tot to hold and watch 

while mother “reads me a story. The 
word pattern never varies for the pairs 
of words and double page pictures, 
there is always a great big bird, and 

a tiny little bird: a great big turtle, 

and a liny little turtle: and finally, a 

Creal big elephant —and —a little 

tiny elephant. The sophisticated adult 

reader will turn a puzzled frown and 
ask, “What happened?” for there is 
no action described at all; the simple 
word pattern embraces only “there 
was. But the pictures and repetitive 
phrasing are sullicient for the two and 


three year olds for whom it is planned. 


This Ils the Bread That Betsy Ate. By 
Irma S. Black. Illustrated by Allen 
Ullman. New York: William R. 
Scott, Inc., 1945. Unpaged. $1.25. 
Another variant of the House That 

Jack Built, this rhyming story tells the 

tale of a loaf of bread all the way 

back to the farmer who runs the trac- 
tor to plant the seed. All primary col- 
ors are used, and pictures are large, 
full-page sets with distinct object 
drawings, noticeably free of cluttering 


detail. For the primary child. 
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-~ ~ ~ &ducation in the News - - - 


Two instances of industry-educa- 
tion co-operation are found in the re- 
cent announcement in the September 
issue of Trends in Education Industry 
(’o-operation. Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation has established a 
sraduate fellowship in power systems 
engineering, providing twelve months 
of training and leading to the degree 
of Master of Science in Electrical En- 
gineering. Fellows will be selected by 
a committee representing both West- 
inghouse and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. where the oraduate work 
is to be completed. Only students who 
hold bachelor's degrees in electrical 
engineering from accredited engineer 
ing schools will be considered as fel- 
lowship applicants. Further selection 
will be on the basis of personal quali- 


fications, interests, and scholarship. 


In Milwaukee, Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company has inaugurated 
an in-plant’ program of graduate 
study, in co-operation with the same 
Institute. with courses taught by fac- 
ulty members who commute to Chal- 
mers. These courses are accredited 
towards a masters degree, and _ at- 
lempt to provide professional and 
a sraduate 


technical education on 


school level, which will combine 
study and research with practical eX- 
perience. Engineers enrolled in this 
program continue to build specitic 
abilities while keeping abreast of rap- 
id changes and developments in their 
respective fields. 


The Schools and College Service 
of United Air Lines has prepared 
pamphlets, bulletins, and radio scripts 
to facilitate aviation education pro- 
orams. Materials are available for a 
wide range of orade levels, and are 
adaptable for science classes, aviation 
courses, and for occupational and vo- 
cational counselling. These source 
materials are distributed Gratis on re- 
quest to the United Air Lines at 3959 
South Cicero Avenue, Chicago. Hi- 


nois. 
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The National Salety Council calls 
attention to the need for special care 
and emphasis in salety education, 
now that trallic is increasing follow- 
ing the removal of gas restrictions. 
The Council points out that many 
school children were too young at the 
beginning of the war to know or re- 
member peacetime trallic at its peak: 
many others have forgotten how to 
protect themselves in thick and fast 
trallic; 


than ever unaccustomed to high speed 


rural school children are more 


traflic now allowed: and a large num- 
ber now have reached driving age bul 
have not had opportunity to drive due 
to wartime restrictions. Further, haz- 
ards are present because school buses, 
like all motor vehicles are in poor con- 
ditions; and school bus drivers, like 
other drivers, are unprepared for the 
sudden volume and speed of traffic. 
The Council urges renewed attention 
lo salety education in the classroom: 
increased use ol salety partols; and 
home-school community co-operation 
to reduce accidents. 
t+ ek ek 

The American Magazine Poll of 
[-xperts, under the direction of Dr. 
Arthur Kornhauser of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research of Colum- 
bia | Iniversity, reports a recent survey 
Good Are Our 


Schools?” The “experts were leading 


on Just How 


school superintendents, university 
protessors, and government education 
personnel; they are identilied in the 
published report. The six objectives 
of education accepted as basic criteria 
were: (1) preparation for democratic 
citizenship: (2) preparation for voca- 
tional competency; (3) training for 
personal and family responsibilities; 
(4) suidance in use of leisure time: 
(5) promotion of good health and 
physical fitness; and (6) development 
of academic skills. The consensus of 
the experts was that schools were do- 
ing a superior job of teaching funda- 
mental academic skills, but were neg- 
ligent in personal and family training, 


vocational competency, and training 


in the use of leisttre time. All were in 
agreement that more attention to in- 
dividual needs would improve what 
they termed “the curse of over-stand. 
ardization. 

tke F 


A Citizen's Federal Committee has 
now been established to provide a lay 
advisory group to serve the U.S. Of 
fice of Education. The members rep. 
resent such groups as agri ulture. 
business, homemakers, labor, manu- 
facture, negro groups, prolessions. re. 
ligious Groups, and veterans. The first 
meeting of the Committee was held 
during March. 


SS & & 


A recent study by the NEA Re. 
search Division reveals that approxi- 
mately 5 million children of school 
age are not now in school ( in the 
United States) and still others are en- 
rolled in substandard classrooms. It 
is estimated that over a billion dollars 
a year would be required for a ten 
vear period to remove building and 
construction deficiencies and meet 
current needs. At the present time two 
bills have been introduced into Con. 
gress calling for funds for educational 
building. HR 4499, by Neely of West 
Virginia; and S. 1719 by Morse of 
Oregon. They propose an appropria- 
tion of $1,545,000,000 for such recon- 


struction purposes. 
tse Rk F 


Vocational suidance counselor 
and teachers of occupational informa: 
tion courses will find much of inter 
est in the February News bulletin o! 
the Indiana Employment Security Di: 
vision, in which is reported a survey 
made in co-operation with the U.§ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Rates o 
change in employment for Januar 
have been computed over indices for 
December and January, 1945, respec 
tively and similar comparative figures 
have been computed for amounts 0 
wages and salaries paid in manulac 
ture and non-manufacture employ: 


ment. € ompared to a year ago, el 
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ployment Was Up 2.4 per cent, and 
pay rolls 14.3. per cent. However, 
numbers of workers as well as amount 
of earnings declined in relation to the 
December, 1945, ligures. 
ke 

Problems in the educational use of 
industrial and other commercial films 
have been studied and interpreted by 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
in its recently released report, “The 
Educational Motion Picture Field.” 
While recognizing the lack of equip- 
ment in the schools and the scarcity 
of usable films for the extensive and 
intensive training schools are under- 
taking in their vocational education 
programs, it is pointed out that spon- 
sored pictures will be welcome only 
if they provide film material not other- 
wise available, and if plant and pro- 
duct information is kept at the mini- 
The 


study includes also results of inter- 


mum for instructional value. 
views with lilty leading educators, a 
review of signilicant related literature 
from 1920 to the present, and a narra- 
tive summary of the use of films in 
schools, in the services, as well as 
planned uses for postwar educational 
programs. 
*e¢¢ 8 

The week of the first meeting in the 
United States of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations has been 
scheduled for early September, and 
the same week has been selected by 
NBC as United Nations week. The 
85,000 teacher-members of the NEA 
will co-ordinate their special activities 
with those of NBC and affiliates, to 
stress the broad theme of unity and 
co-operative understanding. 

A new set of leaflets, the Speaks 
Series, has been prepared by leonard 
4 Kenworthy and collaborators, and 
may be obtained from the editor at 
Fairmount, Indiana. The series are 
biographical booklets which include 
salient excerpts from the writings and 
speeches of international leaders in 


religious, political, and humanitarian 
lields. 
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The Second Summer Institute on 
the United States in World Affairs 
May, 1946 


will be held in Washington from 
1946. At 


tention will be divided between na- 


June 24 through August 2, 


tional and_ international problems, 
and will include such current topics 
as labor-management relations, hous- 
ing, control of atomic energy, rela- 
tions among the Big Three powers, 
international economic relations, and 
the UNO. Lecturers for the institute 
will include covernment officials, uni- 


versity prolessors, and journalists. 


Teachers may arrange to earn six 
semester hours of graduate credit by 
enrollment at the Institute, which is 
sponsored by the American Universi- 
ly of Washington. Sessions will be 
held on the university campus, and 
provisions will be made there for 
housing Institute members. Teachers 
who wish to attend either for graduate 
credit or as auditors should write for 
further information to Walter E. My- 
er, Director, Institute on the United 
States in World Affairs, 1733 K 
Street, N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. 


ke K F 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association was 
held in joint session with the Region- 
al Conference on Social Hygiene in 
New York in early February. The 
theme of the conference centered on 
the implications for social hygiene in 
the 


speakers from both civilian and serv- 


postwar trends and_ featured 
ice medical fields. 
ke Ke 


The current Newsletter of the com- 
mittee on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education 
stresses teacher recruitment, and “‘ac- 
tion now. According to report, schol- 
arship programs have been increased 
and made more ellective, both on 
state-wide and private bases. In addi- 
tion, laymen groups are hecoming 
concerned about need for teachers, 
and are emphasizing continued en- 
the 


student already in college who should 


couragment and assistance for 
be influenced into completing a good 


preparation. 
The Council reports that there is 
increasing evidence that the teaching 


prolession and the rest of so« iety are 


co-operating to make teacher educa- 
tion more attractive to potential re 
cruits: salaries are inc reasing, al 
though slowly; teaching positions are 
acquiring soc ial status comparable to 
that of other positions open to college 
oraduates: and colleges are renovat- 
ing their curricula with a re emphasis 
on direct experiences with children 
and first-hand community participa 
tion. 


National Boys and Girls Week 


held its 26th annual observance this 


year trom April 27 to May 4. The 
program considered for its theme, 
“Building for Tomorrow with the 


Youth of Today,” and sought to focus 
attention on problems, interests and 
recreation of youth. 

se & & 

Stephens College announces the 
introduction of a course in Business 
Psyc hology, in which skills, attitudes, 
and work experiences are merged with 
a view to developing a “personal 
philosophy,” by which a student can 
measure herself on her first job. The 
course is taught by a psyc hologist 
who has worked with industrial con- 
cerns in the field of human engineer- 
ing. Students must take Office Prac- 
tice concurrently, or must have had 
previous work experience commensur- 
ate with that offered in the practice 
course. [The course is on an experi- 
mental basis and its future status will 
be dependent on evaluation of the 
current term. 

kk ee F 

The February issue of Illinois Vo 
cational Progress includes a challeng- 
ing account of a revitalized Home Ec- 
onomics curriculum at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University at Carbon- 
dale. “Vitalizing the Home Experi- 
ences Program, | by Gladys W. Bab- 
cock, suggests many community serv- 
ice projects which can be undertaken 
by college students. Students were 
encouraged to select experiences 
which would round out their own 
backgrounds, and at the same time 
contribute to the solution of an exist- 
ing home or community problem-situ- 
ation. Some of their choices include 


planning and serving of banquets, 
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creation of novelty furniture and ren- 
ovation of old pieces, cleaning and 
polishing silver, service and extermin- 
ation of household pests. The program 
is in its fourth year and appears to 
have had excellent results and en- 
thusiastic support from students and 
community. 

The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness again calls at- 
tention to the shortage of teachers 
and supervisors of classes for the par- 
tially seeing. [Three courses meeting 
requirements for the preparation of 
such supervisors and teachers will be 
oltered during the coming summer, at 
Wayne University, Teachers College 
of Columbia University, and Indiana 
State Teachers College: 

Wayne University, Detroit Michi 

gan. June 24-August 2. Graduate 

and undergraduate Full 
particulars may be obtained from 

Mr. John W. Tenny, General Ad- 

viser, Education of Handicapped 

Children, Wayne University, De- 

troit 1, Michigan. 


credits. 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N.Y. July S- 
August 16. Graduate and under- 
graduate credits. Full particulars 
may be obtained from Dr. Charles 

Wilson, Department of Education 

of the Exceptional, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, New 

York 27, N.Y. 

Indiana State Teachers College. 

Terre Haute, Indiana. June 10-26. 

A workshop type course, meeting 4 

hours daily. For further information 

write Dr. Bernardine G. Schmidt. 

Clinic Supervisor of Remedial 

Reading and Sight Conservation, 

The Special Education Clinics, In- 

diana State Teachers College, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 

A course to acquaint teachers of 
regular grades with the principles of 
sight conservation will be offered at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, June 21-August 16. Details may 
be obtained from the University or 
from Miss Olive S. Peck, Supervisor, 
Braille and Sight-Saving Classes, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ke Ke 


Fellowships for one year of gradu- 
ate study in health education, lead- 


ing to a masters degree in public 
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health, are being offered to qualilied 
men and women by the U. S. Public 
Health Service through funds made 
available by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. The fellow- 
ships provide a year s study in public 
health 


school of public health. This training 


education in an accredited 
includes an academic year of eight or 
nine months and three months of su- 
field 


munity health education. The courses 


pervised experiences in com- 
include: public health administration, 


health 


school health education, problems in 


epidemiology, public and 
health education, community organi- 
zation, and information techniques. 
Fellowships are elective for the aca- 
demic vear starting in the fall of 1946. 
Men and women between the ages of 
22 and 40, 


United States and who meet the en- 


who are citizens of the 


trance requirements of the School of 
Public Health of their choice are eli- 
sible for application. In addition to a 
bachelor's degree from a recognized 
college or university, courses in the 
biological and/or physical sciences, 
sociology, and education may be re- 
quired. Training in public speaking, 
journalism and psychology and work 
experience in a related field are desir- 
able. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the Surgeon General, U.S. Pub 
lic Health Service, Washington 25, 
D.C. Completed forms, accompanied 
by two recenl photographs, and _offi- 
cial transcript of college credits, and 
a 300-word statement of why appli- 
cant is interested in entering the field 
of health education, must be in the 
hands of the Surgeon General by 
June 1, 1946. Only complete applica- 
tions will be considered. Veterans 
with necessary qualifications are en- 
couraged to apply for fellowships. 


The subsistence allowance for veter- 


ans oranted under the G. I. Bill of 


Rights will be supplemented by fel- 
lowship funds to bring the stipend to 
$100 a month. 

With increased interest in Work- 
shops, the following bibliography on 
recent contributions in that field has 


Chris De 


been compiled by Dr. 


Young, Dean olf Faculties, Illinois 
State Normal [)r. De 
Young s full-length article on W ork. 


t niversity. 


shops in teacher education will ap- 
pear in the July Journal. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
\V ORKSHOPS 


Andrews, B. R.., “Workshop Methods 
in Family Life Education,’ Journal 
of Home Economics, May, 1944 
pp. 209-70. 

Armstrong, Grace, “OtlCampus 
Workshops in Rural Education,” 
School Progress, May 1944, pp. 15. 
20. 

Campbell, R. F..““OH-Campus Work. 
shops in Elementary Education,” 
Education for Victory, February 3, 
1945, p. 22. 

De Young, Chris A., “Teacher l_earn- 
ers In Workshops, School and 
Society, June 12, 1943, pp. 672-673. 

Diederich, Paul B.. and Van Til, 
William, The Workshop, Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldridge, 1945, 32 pp. 

Educational Research Bulletin, May 
14, 1941, pp. 115-143. (The entire 
issue is devoted to workshops). Al- 
so September 17, 1945, pp. 141-2, 
167: and January 19, 1944, pp. 14- 
19, 

Cjanders, Harry S., and Price, Roy 
A.. “Workshops That Work,” 
School Executive, May, 1945, pp. 
96-57. 





’ 


Heaton, Kenneth, (‘amp, William 
G., and Diederich, Paul B., Pro- 
fessional E:xperi- 
enced Teachers,” (The program of 
the Summer Workshop) niversi- 
ty of Chicago Press, 1940, 142 pp. 

Herrick, V. E., “Workshops for 
Teachers in Rural Communities,” 
Elementary School Journal, No- 
vember, 1944, pp. 132-5. | 

Hill, Wilhelmina, “Workshops: 
Their Values and Problems. 
School and Society, January 11, 
1041, pp. 39-44. 
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American Education Week. 1946, | | 
will have as its theme. “Education to 
Promote the General Welfare,’ and 


will be observed during the week of 


Education for 


, - a i 
November 11-17, beginning on the 


day commemorating the armistice of 
the first World War. Begun in 1021," 


_ % 
American Education Week this year ; 


celebrates its twenty-sixth annivers- 





ary, grown from modest beginnings to. 
a greal annual celebration of the | 


ideals of free public education. 
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A Special Message to all graduates of INDIANA STATE: 





".. . all the rights and privileges 


appertaining thereto.” 


When the President said these words as he con- 


ferred your degree he meant just that. 


One 


of the important privileges he referred to is 


membership in the national organization of the 


Indiana State Teachers College Alumni Asso- 


ciation. 


Exercise that right and be an active 


alumnus from this moment on. 


*From the annual commencement ceremony. 


Judiana State Teachers College 
ALUMNI A 


This is to certify that the we $igt 

Alumni Association for the eutre t 
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